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PREFACE. 


Thb •following' pafr«>s ivpresont jiii iiit»Mnpt to «*uinpil«\ 
priinarily for the beiielit of luomhcrH «»f iho t’lnntwo Mafitimc 
Customs isorvice, dexcriptions of coUon, woolloii, and other 
fabrics, their weaves' and finishes, etc., to-ciher witli other 
information concernin^^ terms cnfrently u.scd m the j.iece -oods 
trade which arc likely to ho mot with m mvoiros, apphealioiiH, 
or contract^. 

, This manual does not embrace all toxtile.s Known to the trade, 
but it does coV(*r all those oiiUmeraled m the “ Itcviseii Import 
Tarift^or the Trade <jf China, as well as main otlKus As far as 
possible the commonly accepte<l trade name h.is boen used. It 
should, however, bo borne in mind that many fahnes are knovMi 
in the trade by a variety of names, si^ that one l»ranch (d the trarh; 
may not rocof^nise a name apphcil to the same fabric by another 
branch. 

The descriptions have been built up from information 
obtained first hand from practical weavers, manufacturers, whole- 
sale and retail merchants, bii\ers, etc., as well as from personal 
visits to mills in the Manchester and Huddersfield districts, and 
from standard works on weavin^c To Mr. C. \V. Shaw, of lk)tham 
Hall, Huddersfield, 1 am indebted for introductitaiH to the 
principal manufacturers in that district, enahim^^ me to ;.;o throu^di 
such mills as those of .Mr. A. Wlutwam and .Mi'ssrs. Godfrey 
Sykes, where every phase of mamifacfure from raw material 
to finished goods was shown and explained with charai^teristic 
Yorkshire thoroughness. I am iielehtod J^r eitlior inforfiiation 
or actu^J samples, or both, to : — 

Mr. A. F. 11. Baldwin, Amuricaji tlymmerciW A\tach4, 
London, 

John Bright tt Bros,, LiiniteiJ, Koclidale. 

Mr. A. J. B|;ook,- Huddersfield. 



Mr C. W. Bu!in» deputy Appraiser, "New York. 

Mr. F. Chitham, Director, Selfridge <k Co., United, 
lx)ridon. 

Mr. W. E. i>alenShaw, Huddersfield. 

Drey, Simpson, A' Co., Limited, Stockport. 

“ Dry Goods Economist,*' New York. 

\V. A C. r)unlop, Bradford. 

Fisher «t Co., Huddersfield. 

Mr. VV. K. (xandel), Ikjard of Trade, London. 

Hfjrrockses, (’rewdsfui, tt Co., Limited, Preston. 

W. (J. Humphreys Co., London. 

Mr. A. F. Kendrick, l^ard of Education, London. 

The London Chamher of Commerce. 

McCaw Allan Jb Co., Lurgan. 

Selfridge Co., Limited, Jiondon. 

Mr. A. Sutton, Piece Goods Expert, Board of Trad^ 
London. 

Tanner Bros., Greenfield. 

Mr. F. Walker, lliuldersfield. 

William Watson A (’o., Loudon. 

Alfred Young A Limited, Lomion. 

The Board of Trade (through their Piece Goods Exj)ert, 
Mr. A. Sutton), .lohn Bright A Bros., Limited, and Selfridge A Co., 
Limited, realising the value of classified information concerning 
descriptions of piece gooils, have very kindly supplied me with 
ranges of samples. 

The following works have been consulted, ami their con- 
tents have materially assisted me. I take the opportunity of 
acknowledging my indebtedness to tbeir authors, as well as to 
those of any other works consulted but which may have been 
omitted from this list :-~* 

“Analysis of Woven Fabrics," by A. F. Barker and E. 
Midgloy.. ^ 

Jiennett's “Glossary of Fabrics.” 
ttECotton,*[ by 11. J. Pealle. 

“Cotton Goods in China,'* by Kalph M. Odell, U.S. 6bra 
*mercial Ageist. 

“How«to Buy and Judge Material^*’ by H. B. Heylin. 



( vH ) 


House of Representativijs rV)oumont No. 64^^ (Report 
of Tariff Board on Schedule i of the Tariff Uw). 
by L. Hooi>er. 

"Textiles,” by William H. Dooley. 

"Textiles,” by Paul H. Nystroni, Ph.l). 

"The Cotton Weaver's Handbook,” by II. B, Heylin. 

The Cotton Year IkK>k. 

"The Ibivper’s Dictionary,' by S. William ifeck. 

The Wool Year Book. 

"Wool,” by J. A. Hunter. 

I wish specially to acknowlodj^o my indol>todnc.‘<s to Mr. A. 
Sutton, 1 iece Doods Kxport fo the Board of Trade, lA>ndon, for 
having perused the manuMcnpt of the “ l‘ioce floods Mainial ” 
and for tli# painstaking manner in which he pointer! out \vhoro 
modifications wore advisable, ilis suggcHlions have onahled m(5 
ft revise definitions so as to make thorn agree with u.ceptt^r] trade 
interpietjitions. 


A R HLAN(.H), 


Lokdon, i9t5- 16, 
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Figure t. 


PLAIN WEAVE. 

A. Weft threads. 

B. Warp threads. 

Figure i shows the simplest manner of interlacing warp and 
weft threads. This style of weave is caljed plain, calico, or “one- 
over and one-under ” weave. 





This figure illustrates the intorlacing of warp (shaded) and 
weft (white) threads, so as to produce a regular “ throe-end twill " 
weave. It also shows the direction of twill, In this figure the 
warp threads are shown interlaced with the weft threads in three 
distinct positions. There is a distinct predominance of warp threads 
thrown to the surface hy this style of interlacing, and a fabric 
woven on this system would be ** warp-faced/* This weave 
is ealled a two-warp and one-weft regular twill, also Regatta and 
Galatea weave. 
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Figure 3. 

FOUR-END TWILL WEAVE. 

This figure illustrates a four-end,* three-warp and one-weft, 
regular twill, also known as a B’lorentino twill, or a “three-up and 
one-down twill.’’ The twill produced by this style of interlacing 
is well marked. The warp (shadefl) predominates, and for this 
reason a cloth woven on this system of interlacing would be 
termed “warp-faced," or warp twill. 
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FiOURE 4. 


FOUR-END WEFT TWILL WEAVE. 

This figure, in which the weft threa^ls predorninato on the 
surface, illustrates a four-end, one-warp and threo-weft, regular 
weft twill, in which three-quarters of the weft threads are thrown 
to the surface and the remaining quarter is warp. It is the 
reverse of Figure 3, 



Fioube 5. 


TWO AND TWO TWILL WEAVE, 

This figure illustrates a four-end, two-warp and two-weft, 
regular twill. Neither warp nor weft predominates on the surface. 
This style of twill is known as Harvard twill. 




Fioube 6. 

IRREGULAR TWILL .WEAVE. 

This figure illustrates a broken or irregular twill, also known 
as a broken Harvard or Stockinette weave. 
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FtODBI 7. 

five-eWd warp sateen weave. 

This figure illustrates the method of interlacing warp (shaded) 
eind weft threads so as to produce a five-end wurp sateen, or satin 
twill. This weave, in which the warp predominates on the surface, 
is reversed in Figure 8. 




Figure 8. 


FIVE-END WEFT SATEEN WEAVE. 

This figure illustrates a five-end weft sateen. Sateen weaves 
are virtuallj a form of broken or rearranged twill. The weft 
sateeii weave, represented by this figure, shows weft predominating 
on the face : it is practically the reverse of the weave shown by 
Figure 7. 






c 

Figure 9. 


SIMPLE PLAIN GAUZE WEAVE. 

In this figure A are threads known as crossing threads and 
are typical of gauze weave j they are binding threads holding B 
(weft threads) and C (warp threads) firmly together. It will be 
noticed that B and C do not interlace to form a plain weave. If 
crossing threads A were removed, no fabfic would remain. Those 
’Crossing threads in this figure are shown as always passipg over 
t^e weft threii^s B and always under the^warp threads 0» This 
style ot weave, when combined with a*few “plain-weave^' picks, 
produces Leno. 




WEFT.PILE WEAVE. 

In this figure A ia a weft-pile pick or flushing thread ; B is a 
^backing or ground doth pick ; the dots show cross section of 
warp threads (t will be seen that the ground picks B, together 
with the warp threads (shown cut through), form the foundation 
fabric. Pile thread A is shown boinid into the fabric by the 
second, eighth, and fourteenth warp threat!. Pile threads are 
cut after leaving the loom at a point indicated by the arrows ; the 
pile produced is then sheared level and suitably finished. 
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ActUftl. The terms “actual*' and “nominal “ are used in 
the trade t<^ indicate (i) that the width should bo taken as stated 
or ( 2 ) thA a certain amount of allowance slionld bo made. 

Actual implies that the width is not less than stated. “Nomi- 
nal means that the wiilth of the cloth may vary as much a.s half 
an inch below width fciven on contract. 


A^ftnc. A cotton fabric of lobp yarn construction, having 
a surface 8ome\\ hat similar to a fine Turkish Towelling. 

* Alb&troSS. — A dress fabric of worsted warp and worsted 
•filling of ojHm texture and fancy weaves. When the name is 
applied*to a cotton fabric it is used to designate a plain-woven 
all-cotton fabric, soft, line, and frt'e from ornamentations, made in 
imitation of the worsted fabric of the same name. It has a fleecy 
surface, is generally .sold in white, black, or solid colours, being 
U8(^ instead of Bunting for flag.H. Not often used for printing, for 
which purpo.se it is not well adapted, 

Alhambra Quilt. — An all-cotton counterpane woven with a 
coarse w^aste weft known as Candle wick. A loosely woven 
coloured warp yarn is used for the figuring and a grey “sticking” 
warp for securing the weft in position. 

Alpaca. — This name is given to a fabric w'oven with a cotton 
warp and an alpaca wool weft. The fabric is classed as a lustre 
fabric, this being due to the predominance of the lustrous weft. 
Generally plain W'oven with a simple one-over and one-under 
weave, Alpaca is, when solid coloured, a tToss-<lyed fabric, t.r., 
one in which the cotton warp yarns wer^ dyed prior to weaving 
and the piece of fabric piece-dyed after leaving the loom, ijindlar 
to Lustre Orleans, Mohair Brilliuntine, and ^ohair 4)icilian,, which 
are typical lustre fabrics. 

• 

Alpaca Wool is the fleece of the I^eruyiio, sho^, Vhich 
is a species of llama. The staple is of good length and soft, but 
is not quite as lustrous* as mohair. The natural colours gre 
whj^e, black, brown, and fawn. 


I 
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Alpacianos.— Nothing seems to be recorded in any modem 
book dealing with textiles or in any technical dictionary concern- 
ing any fabric known by the name of Alpacianos. The name» 
however, appears in the Revised Import Tariff for the trade of 
China, from which it would appear to be an all-cotton fabiic, 
piece-dyed after leaving the loom, probably averaging between 
28 and 31 inches in width and about 25 yards in length. The 
name is probably of South American origin. 

Amcricftn Shectinjgs. — A rather coarse make of plain- 
woven grey cloth, woven from coarse yarns (about 20*s counts), 48 
threads of warp and the same number of weft picks to the inch, 
and generally woven with “twist way” weft. Another name for 
this material is Cabot. Average width, 36 inches; length, 40 
yards per piece. Weight varies. The use of the name Sheeting, 
as applied to this class of material, is now firmly established but. 
incorrect, Sheetings originally being a two-and-two twill fabric 
having a width of as much as 1 20 inches. 

Angola. — This name is used to designate a plain or twill 
weave fabric having a cotton warp and a weft made from cotton 
and wool scribbled together prior to being spun. The proportion 
of wool to cotton varies. This scribbled wool and cotton yam, or 
Angola Wool as it is called, generally contains about 20 per cent, 
of cotton and 80 per cent, of wool. 

AngOlft Tftrn or Wool. — A yarn spun from a mixture of 
80 per cent, wool and 20 per cent, cotton. 

Angora. — Angora is the name of a species of goat which 
yields a wool commercially known as Mohair. This kind of wool 
enters largely into the classes of goods known as Astrakhan, 
Ci^pon, Plushes, Brilliantine, Zibelines, fine Cashmeres, and other 
fabrics usually sold as all wool. It enters into the manufacture of 
very high-grade fabrics in combination with silk. More lustrous 
than wool, it has not, however, the warmth-retaining properties of 
the latter. 

Angora Qoat. — A species of goat originally bred in Asia 
Minor producing Mohair fibre. From the long silky hair of this 
goat !va8 made Turkish Yam or Camel Yam, The name Camel 
Yam has led to mistakes; it has 110 reference to the camel, but is 
derived from the Arabic word ckamalt 

Animalisod Cotton. — To increase the affinity of cotton for 
dye-stufis and at the same time increase its lustre, cotton is 
sometimes treated with sdutious of wool, silk, or gelatine in ruch 
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& manner that when the solvent has evaporated the coated 
surface remai.is sufficiently pliable not to crack under normal 
conditions. 

Annurs. — A weave which produces a tine pebbled surface. 


Artificial Silk.— In the makinjr of artificial silk, cellulose 
prepfired from v^ood or cotton is turned into a nitro-cellulose by 
treatment with nitric acid. This niiro cellulose is made liquid 
by dissolving it in ether and ulc(»hol, then forced under pressure 
through very tine tubes, or forced tlir<»ngh holes of about i /250th 
of an inch pierced in a platinum plate, in the form of very fine 
threads, from which the ether and alcohol eva^Hirale readily, leaving 
the nitro-cellulose as a fine lustrous fibre. Artificial silk is often 
used in the ornamentation of figured fabrics. It bears a very 
deceptive resemblance to true silk, but the individual fibres are 
coarser and hum very quickly, without the typical smell of true 
silk and without the haril bubble of ash. Its value is uliout a 
^hfrd of that of the best silk, but as an oflset to this must be 
taken its higher specific gravity. If of (spml thickness, the length 
of threau, weight for weight, is only from half to two-thirds that 
of real silk. 

• Astrakhan.— A fabric having a curly, wavy surfatti resem- 
bling Vstrakhaii fleece. There are three varieties of this kind of 
fabric,, each produced on a difl’erent principle: (1) on the weft 
principle, in which, owing to shrinkage of the ground texture, the 
pile weft is thrown up and forum u curly loop; (2) on the warp 
texture principle, in which a thick curly warp yarn is brought 
over wires to form the necessary Iwps; and (5I the cheapest 
form, as a knitted fabric. 

Astrakhan varies as regards the size of the loop which goes to 
make the curl. The lustre yarn that is used is curled before 
use, the curl being fixed liy heat. The ground texture is cotton. 
Width varies from 48 to 50 inches; weight from 19 to 36 ounces 
per yard of the 50-inch wide material. The heavier grades run 
35 to 40 yards jier piece, the lighter grades from 50 to 55 yards. 
Generally met with in solid black or a grey pnaluceiJ by blending 
black and white fibres, also in solkl white. Astrakhans, have 
generally an uncut pile, but are sometimes tkiished* with part of 
the loop curls cut, say, 50 per cent., which* gives the fabgc the 
appearance of woolly fur with cou^plete curls at intervals. 


Back Cloth. — An uqbleached, reinforcing, aii-couioi^ cioin, 
plaiix woven, used in printing fabrics to sup[x)rt the fabric which 4 s 
being printed. * 
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Backed Oloth. — To add weight to certain single texture 
fabrics, extra threads running either in the direction of the warp^ 
t.«,, lengthways of the piece, or weftways across the piece, are 
stitched on to the back of the fabric. Fabrics having such extra 
threads stitched on to them are called Backed Cloths. 

Baffstas. — Plain-woven cloth, bleached or dyed blue. 

Baize. — A coarse, harsh, loosely woven woollen fabric of 
plain weave, having a long nap on both sides like flannel. Baize 
is generally dyed in bright colours and is known under the name 
Buyetas. Average width 66 to 67 inches, length 30 to 45 yards 
per piece. 

Balb rifflfail. — Named after the town of Balbriggan, Ireland. 
First applied, in 1H45, t<» full-fashioned hosiery made from un- 
Ideached cotUm. About i860 the term was applied to knit under- 
wear of the .same material. It was originally used only on 
high-class goods, but now covers everything in light-weight flat 
underwear made of yarn stained to the shade of Egyptian cotton.' 

Bale of Cotton.— The standard bale of cotton, according to 
the usage of the trade in England and America and generally 
accepted elsewhere, weigh.s 500 pounds. The following is the 
average weight and density of cotton bales : — 

Densitt 

Weight, per Cubic Foot. 


Egyptian . . . 

. . about 700 Ib. 

34 R>- 

American . . 

, . „ 500 „ 

24 » 

East Indian . . 

• . „ 400 „ 

30 » 

Brazilian . . 

• . „ 250 „ 

20 „ 


Baline. — A coarse canvas, mostly made of better grades of 
jute, flax, and hemp, used for upholstery purposes, interlinings, 
tailoring purposes, etc. 

Balzarine Brocades, Dyed.— The cotton variety of this 
class^of fabric would be an all-cotton fabric having a gauze weave 
and < net-like appearance which had been eml^llisbed by the 
addition of certmn figurtw or designs woven into the fabric either 
by means of combination of Hie warp and weft threads or by 
means an additional thread or threads. But Lappet or Swivel 
figured Balzarines would not be considered Brocades in the true 
sftnse, 'as sueb style of figuring is not "brocaded. Dyed Bals^ue 
Brocades are piece-dyed After leasing the loom. 
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Baliarme& — Very few books of refereni'o make mention of 
this kind of fabric. Of *' uncerUiin orij^Miu" this name is said to have 
been ^ven to “ i li^ht-wei^ht mixed fabrit* of cotton tuid wool for 
women’s dresses commonly UHe<l fr>r summer jrovins ladore the 
introduction of barejje (or barri-ge). ’ Darcge wjus, for the name 
seems to have fallen inU) disuse, “an o|K,'n fabric resembling 
gauze, but more open in texiure and stouter in thread. It was 
made of various matorials but is bast kmoMi as uuulo of silk warp 
and worsted wof#. It was first employ e.l as ornament for the 
head, especially for sacred ceremonies, as baptism and marriiige." 
It would appear, therefore, from the above that Bal/.arines— sjf the 
cotton variety — would be a gauze ueavo or net like fabric woven 
, from cotton warp and cotton weft. They mav have been either 
bleached, dyed, printed, or brocaded. The exatt dilVerunce 
l>etween Balzariiies and other gauze fabrics «io(*s uoi appear in any 
modern works dealing with textiles. The fabric probably approxi* 
mates 30 inches in width and from 2S to 30 yanls in length fKir 
piece. Unless specially flesignateil as such, Balzarines are free 
froiji brocmled ornamentation; but frtJiu the fact that they are 
f*und associated with Lenos, they may, like these, have some 
plain weave combined with the main gauze structure — probably 
running in stripes lengthways of the piece. 


• BftndftnxiE is a term applied to niaterials that have been 
dyed in a somewhat unusual manner, the cloth lajiug tied m knots 
prior to being dipped into the dye-stuti’. A jwculiar clouded elVact 
is produced, as the dye-stuff does not roach the kuoilod parts 
equally with the rest of the surface. This term is mot with most 
frequently in connexion with a large handkerchief, of which great 
quantities were imported into India for sale to the natives. 

Barr^. — A striped or barred design, woven or printed, 
running from selvedge to selvedge. 

Basket Cloth. — A plain-woven all-col ton fabric woven with 
two or more warp threads grouped together w ithout twisting and 
woven as a unit of matt weave. , 

Batiste. — A fabric of French origin ; the term ^as confe to 
rnoAn commercially a light, sheer cloth, nuuio of fine quality of 
yams and woven wdth a plain weave. A irght fabric, witli a Swiss 
finish, in distinction from a Naiifiwxjk, and usually wider jMid 
heavier than the latter fabric. In 32-inch wi 4 tb#and up illine of 
'Batistes runs 14 to 16 sqqare yards to the jkiuii^' Th^ are 
bleached and unbleached cotton Batistes^ also linen aftd cjoloured 
*Batj^ 4 bs. The cotton are largely ecru, and the li^en arejnost 
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commonly in the grey. There is a gradual variation in qualities 
ranging from a comparatively coarse to a very tine Batiste. 
There are also wool Batistes. 

Bayadhre. — Applied to fabrics in which the stripe, whether 
woven or printed, runs crosswise, that is, from selvedge to selvedge. 

Bayetas. — The Spanish for Baize, which iji a coarse, harsh, 
loosely woven woollen fabric having a long nap on l)oth sides like 
flannel. Bayetas are generally dyed in bright colodrs and have 
an average width of 66 to 67 inches and a length of 30 to 45 
yards per piece. 

Beavers. — A heavy cloth manufactured of fine wool with a 
finish on face made to imitate the appearance of the beaver’s fur. 
When the surface is made with a long and dense nap this fabric 
becomes known as Fur Beaver. 

Beaverteen. — A heavy, twill-weave, all-cotton fabric of**tb‘j 
fustian or uncut pile variety, usually dyed in shades of grey or tan 
and generally used for garments having to withstand rough w'ear. 

Bedford Cords. — Fabrics having cords or ribs running in 
the direction of the length of the cloth, produced by interweaving 
the weft, in plain or twill order, with alternate groups of warp 
threads. The ribs may be emphasised by the addition of wadding 
or stuffing warp threads. Bedford Cords may be woven as either 
an all-cotton, all-wool, or wool and cotton fabric. The ribs of 
Bedford Cords are but slightly separated from each other. Cotton 
Bedford Cords closely resemble a wide-welt Pique. ISee Welt. 

Beige, — A dress fabric, generally twilled weave, made of 
yams spun from wool which has been dyed in the stock prior to 
being spun, mostly met with in greVs, browns, and mottled or 
mixed efiects. In America the term is used to designate a dress 
fabric of fine texture woven from yarns in which two threads of 
ditlerent colours are twisted together or wherein printed yarns are 
employed. 

( 

"Bengal Stripes. — An all-cotton plain-woven fabric of the 
striped Cingham vme^y. Warp yarns partially whi|^ balance 
dyed indigo blue. 

# t «• 

l^engaline.— A silk fabric haviqg thick threads or cords at ■ 
iQtervals, ffom selvedge to selvedge. Frequently the cord, is of 
wool, covered with silk m the proveas of weaving, or cottoV- and 
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silk are oombinea together to pitKJiice this kind of material. 
When made of all cotton and known aa a cotton Btmgaline, it i« 
generally meroeriKod. The warp yarn ia often of two-ply. Ben- 
gtUine has much the appearance of I’oplin. 

Silk or part-eilk Bengalinoa are often treatwl to an cmlx>aaing 
process, w'hich method prcsaea a figure u[K)n the fabric very 
similar in appearance to a Jacquarcl woven otlect. A coiniuon 
name for Reps, ^Iho similar to I*oplni, Imt generally t>f a heavier 
corded appearance with the cord running (ransvorHely across the 
face of the fabric. 

Binding Cloth, — A musUn dyo<l and st4in)|)od or enilKwsed, 
used to cover books by bookbinders. 


. Bleached, — This term is used to designate either raw «)tU)ij, 
cotton yarn, or more often cotton fahrics which have been 
rendered wlflte. The most generally used agent for bloacliing is 
chloride of lime. The process of bleaching vanes accctrding to 
whether the fibres being bleached are in the loose, the yarn, or 
the woypn state Prior to being bleached fabrics are said to be in 
the “grey ” ; after bleaching they are said to be “white.” 

Bloachod Domestics. — A term commonly used referring 
to the cheaper gravies of blea<;hed cotton cloths, either plain or 
twilled. 

Bombazine, — Bombazine is the name given to a twilled 
fabric of which the warp is of silk and the filling is worsted. 

Book’fold Muslin.— A trade designation meaning muslin 
put up in 24-yard lengths, folded in such a way os to open laiok- 
wiso from the centre, the various folds resembling the leaves of a 
book. 

Botany. — A term applied to worsted yarns made from 
Botany wool. It is considercKl the finest of all worsted yarns 
and is used for making fine fabrics of clc^se texture. The name 
Botany is commonly used to designate a fine grade of Australian 
wool. 

BoUCl^. — Having knots, Imips, or ciifls on the surface ; dsually 
employed for cloakings. Imitatiofi Astrakhan is a type of thc^kind 
of fabric coming under the heading Boucle. < 

• , 

Bonrette. — a rough.*urfaced efTeeJ prcxiiiced by introducibg 
lu| 4 iy. knotted yarns |tt intervals in the weaving. 
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Broadcloth.— Broadcloth 18 a soft, closely woven material 
made with an all-wool warp and filling having a satin finish. The 
beauty of Broadcloth depends on its even, nappy, lustrous stirface. 
The three main points that go towards fixing its value are the 
quality of the wool used, the uniformity of the nap, and the pter- 
fection of finish. It is most often twill woven, double plain, but 
it is also met with in a plain weave. 


Brocade. — The ordinary cotton Brocade is* a figured fabric 
of single texture. More elaborate Brocades, used for dress and 
upholstery purposes, may have several wefts, in which case the 
cloth is one-sided, the warp forming the ground on the face, and 
the wefts appearing only where required to produce figure. Soft- 
spun wefts are often used in Brocades and similar kinds of cloths, 
the better to fill and throw up the figure used in their orna- 
mentation. It is a term commonly applied to fabrics of different 
weaves or combinations of weaves in which the design apjwaring 
on the surface of the fabric is of a fancy figured or floral effect, 
usually of elaborate design; also used as an adjective to denote 
“woven figured.” * 


Brocatelle. — The real Brocatelle is a rich upholstery fabric, 
which has a raised figure of silk warp and weft interwoven in 
satin order, on a ground formed by a linen weft and a special 
binder warp. The name is also applied to quilts having a coarse 
white weft and two colours of warp, which latter change places 
for figuring purposes. 


Broch^. — The French term for Brocade. Klaliorate figures 
woven on the surface of the fabric. 


Brown Sheeting’. — This term is the equivalent of “plain 
grey cloths ” and covers all weights of cotton goods in the grey or 
unfinished condition. 


Brown Shirting.' — The term is restricted usually to mean 
such grey cotton cloths as have a width of 40 inches or less from 
selvedge to selvedge^ 


Bugis. — This name is given to a fine make of cotton 
sarong Vaving oply /me side decorated with a border design. 
It is used by sewing two pieces together plain edge to plain 
e4ge, thus converting it into a sarong with both edges orna- 
mented. 
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*^BU]lip ” Yams, — Cotton yarns of coarse numbers below j's, 
used for weft |)urfH)se8 in (t»unt(*r|x’ines and other a«4rsc fahnca, 
are termed “Lump" Yarns. Sometimes the term Candlowick is 
used for very coarse counts. The connU in the case of “Hump" 
Yafns are denoted by the number of yards woi^hin)» i ounce. 

This kind of weft is extensively usoil for coarse and heavy 
goods, such aa bagging, Alhambra <jmlls, et<‘. 

Examplt'.—k yarn weighing 6o yards to the ounce would ho 
termed 6o*s “Bidnp." 

• 

Bunting. — A plain, loose, even thread weave of Mohair wool 
or worsted, used mostly for makimj flags Bunting, which is a 
material having to he dyed, is made of wool mid not cotton or 
other vegetable fibre lor tlio reason that wool has a greater 
affinity for dye-stutVs tlian cotton and ret anus them better. There 
is, however, a cotton fabric wo\en from low count yarns, generally 
known as ciWicr Butter Muslin or (’liccsc (’loth, which is some* 
times called Bunting. 

Bu^^lapS. — A plain-woven, coarse, and heavy fabric made from 
jute, flax, or hemp, used for wrappings, upholstery, oti'. 

Butcher’s Linen. — A coarse, heavy, plHin-weave linen. 

Cabled Yams. — Cabled Yarns are produced by folding to 
getlicr “two-fold" threads, l-mler the heading “Fohletl Yarn" 
it will be seen that when two single threads ol bo’s count yarn ani 
twisted together they proiluce a two-fold bo's, written thus: 2/bo. 
When three such two-fold yarns are twistoil together they proiluce 
a six-fold bo’s thread. Sewing cottorus, known in the trade as 
Spool Cotton, are good oxamplos of Cabled Yarius 

Cabot. — A Levant term for a rather coarse make of plain 
grey cloth, woven from coarse yarns (about 20’s counts) ; 48 warp 
threads and the same number of picks to the inch. 

Lancashire-made Cabots are usually heavily sized. Consider- 
able quantities of this clotli are made m ^outh Carolina mills in 
36-inch width and shipped to China under the name of American 
Sheetings. 

Calico. — This name is used to dejAgnute most plain-gwoven 
cotton fabrics which have simple designs printed on their fi||pe in 
either one or more colours. Calicoes are u^galjy in twc^corours, 
that is, one colour for the ground and the otlier ^ >r the figure or 
design. The ground colour is generally eftected hy*piec^-dyeiyg 
the^bric in son*" “'■‘brf Afi-.#»r t.fiw r-loth is dyed the design 
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ift printed on the cloth. Being cheap fabrice, Calicoeii are gei^erally 
given a “ cheap common dye by this is meant that the colours 
are not fnst and will run or fade when washed. The printing of 
Calicoes is done by the aid of a machine whose main feature is a 
revolving cylinder on which the design has been stamped or cut 
out. Such machines are capable of printing several colours in 
one design. Calico is woven with a plain one-over and one-under 
weave. As a textile term it is applied to cheaper grade.s of plain 
cotton cloth, and the name is rightly applied vhen such cloths 
are printed. In the Manchester district and in G-oat Britain 
generally the term Calico is used only to designate a plain grey 
or white shirting or sheeting free from any ornamentation. 

Oamel's Hair.— A loosely woven fabric of long-fibre wool. 
The term in its original sense is used to describe the soft dowmy 
fibre from the haunches and under parts of the camel. 

Gamlets (Woollen).— An all-wool plam-wuvdh fabric free 
from any ornamentation of weave produced either by combination 
of weave or extra warp or weft threads. It is invariably woven 
with the plain one-over and (»nc-nnder weave from worsted yams, 
which make the fabric somewhat lustrous. In width averaging 
.^0 to 31 inches and in length 60 to 61 yards. Camlets are only 
divisible into two kinds, Dutch and English. The former variety 
appears to bo no longer made, and one manufacturer states that 
practically 99 per cent, of the Camlets imported into China are 
of the English variety. Not unlike an Alpaca in feel, though 
somewhat less lustrous, Camlets may be compared to a very fine 
wool Bunting. 

Gamlets, Dutch (Woollen). — This heading apparently 

covers a type of rnatorial which has almost disappeared from the 
market. Originally a rough cloth mmlc from camel’s hair, it was 
known as either Camlet or Camelot. A somewhat ancient descrip- 
tion is “ a rough fabric composed of wool and cotton, or hair and 
silk with a wavy or variegated surface.” A firm of manufacturers 
in Bradford, written to for information under this heading, writes 
as follows : “ This is a very ancient heading, and Camlets now are 
only made in this country, and although there are about three 
qualities shipped to China, practically speaking, 99 per cent, are 
in th3 qtiality of the sample shown.” The sample in question 
shows the fabric to be a plain, all-wool, fairly loosely plain-woven 
fabric dyed a bright vermilion. Both warp and we't are of 
worsted yarn and hence it is a soHiewhat lu.strous fabric ; in width it 
RverageJbbetweenji3o,/ind 31 inches, in length from 60 to 61 yards, 
and its average value during the 10 years 1904-14 was 40*. $d. 
per piece. Gamlet somewhat resembles a fine Bunting and has a 
harsh handle ; somewhat still*, it has the feel of an Alpaca fabric. 
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OamletB, English (Woollen).— Thi« fabric w describetj 
under Camlets, Dutch. A typicMil .sample of Enplishmiwle 
Woollen Camietfi showed the fabric to be a plain, all-wool, fairly 
loosely plain-woven fabric dyed a bright vermilion. Both warp 
and w’eft are of worsted yarn, and henw it is a .sinnowhat lustroua 
fabric, averapfing 30 to inches in width and 00 to 61 yards in 
length. Average value of the fpiality i^enerally iinporte »1 into 
China was for the 10 years IQ04 14 4o.«. 5./. jier piei*e. Some- 
what harsh of handle, it rosembU^s a tine Bunting with the stitT 
feel of an Alf^aca. 

The earliest mention of English (^nnlets is to bo found in 
Camden’s “Bnttania,” 1610, where, sjwnking of (\>vontry, it is 
said: “Its wealth, arising in the Ijiwt age from the w(X)llen and 
camhlet manufacture, nuuie it the only mart of this part.’’ In the 
next century tho.so of Britis-sels are said to exceed all other ('amlets 
for beauty and ipiality, those of England bung reput eil second. 

• 

G&niche. — Kamo given to a curled ursd fsbric showing the 
^efSect of the coat of the caaicAr, or French jsiodle. 

O&nton Flannel. — This term is uso<l to designate an 
all-cotton flannel, first made for and ox|M)rted to (Canton. Canton 
J'lannel will be found more fully doscribod under “(/olton 
flannel.” Jt is a narrow heavy fabric, twill woven, showing 
twill on one side and having a long, soft, raised nap on the other. 
Wovf'n as a four-shaft twill for winter weights and as a throe- 
shaft twill for the summer weight. Width from 27 to jo inches. 
Canton Flannel is taken direct from the loom, measured, nappod, 
and folded, and packed for shipment. The yarn used to make 
this class of cloth is spun from loW't'ra<le cotton of from throe- 
fourths to I inch in length of staple, generally dyed in bright 
colours. 

CsUiyftS. — Canvas is a coarse plam-weavo fabric woven from 
yarn which is hard twisted. It is often woven from folded yam, 
and this may reatlily be seen in what is known as embroidery 
canvas. Canvas usefl for sails is generally a stout strong-built 
cloth woven with “double warp coarse flax yarns,” A term 
applied to heavy, plain, unbleacho<l, dyinl or yariKlyed fabric, of 
diflerent gravies or weights projwrly made of ply yarns, although 
the term more frequently applies to fid^Trii’s of such Similar 
appearaftce made without or partially oT ply yarn. Varions sorts 
of Canvases are known in diflefbnt trjules, such as pinbiwidery 
Canvas, Duck, Dress Canvas, Merceri,se(W (’an vas, ete. Dress 
fabrics, the principal part^of which are of such a onstruction, are 
still termed Canvas in the distributing' trade wlieif they conUia 
stifnes or fancy ettects of other weaves. 
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C&rboxiisin^. — All-wool cloths and even raw wool very often 
contain a certain amount of vegetable matter, such as burrs, the 
chemical compfjsition of which is similar to that of cotton, and as 
it is at times very desirable to extract this vegetable matt-er, the 
cloth or fibre is for this purpose subjected to a process known 'as 
carbonising. The material is passed through a bath containing 
sulphuric acid of a suitable strength and temperature. Upon 
drying, the acid concentrates upon the vegetable matter, convert- 
ing it into hydrocellulose, which, being in the fo.Tm of a powder, 
is easily removed, while the wool, not being acted unon by the 
acid to any considerable extent^ remains intact. This system 
would be employed to test the percentage of cotton in any union 
fabric : by carefully weighing the sample prior to treatment and 
again after all the vegetable matter had been carbonised the 
proportion of cotton to w(K)I ciin readily be ascertained. 

Casement Cloth. — A plain-woven fabric used ^or casement 
window curtains and usually white or cream-coloured. Casement 
Cloth is made from either mohair, alpaca, or cotton. The cott/)n 
variety is made from high-chiss yarns, well woven, and is 
mercerised before bleaching or dyeing. ^ 

Cashmere. — A cloth made from the hair of the Cashmere 
goat. The face of the fabric is twilled, the twills or diagonal lineef- 
being uneven and irregular owing to the unevenness of the yarn. 
Cashmere was originally made from Jiandnspun yarn. In the 
knitted goods trade the word Cjishmere, when applied to hosiery 
or underwear, means goods made of fine worsted yarns spun from 
Saxony or other soft wools. 

Cashmere has been described as being a lightly woven woollen 
fabric of twilled construction and soft finish, having the twill on 
the “right” side, nr., on the face of the fabric. It is sometimes 
woven with a cotton warp and fine Botany wool weft. An 
all-cotton variety, woven in the same way as the true Cashmere, 
is also met with ; it is known as Cotton Cashmere. 

Cashmere Doubly. — A Cashmere cloth having as a dis- 
tinctive feature a twill face and a Poplin-corded efiect on the 
reverse 

Cashmere Wool the fine, extremely soft, grey or white 
fur of, the Cashmere goat, which \s bred in Tibet. There are two 
kinds of /ibre obt^f.in^ : one, which is really the outer covering, 
consisting of long tufts of hair, beneath which is found the other, 
the tru6 Cashmere Wool of commerce, a soft downy wool of 
brownish grey tint having 'A fine silky fibre. 
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Castor,— A heavy cloth, raantifaciured of fine wool wiCh a 
finish on the face nwle to iniitato the fur -of the l>ei^ver. This 
cloth ditVerH fioni leaver Cloth only in its weight, (Castor cloth 
being lighter than Ileaver. 


Oellolar Cloth. — A pl un heno fabric having an open cellular 
atructuro, which ia ajwcially suited ft»r shirtings and underwear. 
Cellular (doth is also found with atripes of ditlereut wewivc, though 
still a form of LAio weave to the rest of the fabric. 

Ceylon or Ceylon Flannel.— A coiom-e<l striped doth 
yroven with a cotton and wihiI inixturo weft. The warp ibreada 
*hich form the Htri|>eH are dyed in ibo yarn prior to weaving. 


OhalliS.— The name is given to a light -weight plain or 
figurcil mali^’uil made either of cotton or wool or a mixture of 
both. An alhwool Cliallw has, when plain woven, the apjiearanco 
of a Miwliii helaino. Usually prmto<l. 

Chambray. — Chamhruy IS a Hta]>le fahrii* of many years 
standing, lieiiig next in line of the cotton gcsids after the better 
grades of (lingham. It is a light weight single cloth fabric, 
always woven with a plain weave ami a white selvedge. It is 
woven from warp and weft which may bo either all <’ott4m, isitton 
and «ilk, or all silk : it has an average width of or inches 
and weighs 2 to 3^ ounces per finished yaixl. When made as an 
all-cotton fabric it is finished in the same way as a (jingham. 


ChanneUBe. — A light weight satin having a high natural 
lustre. 

Checks. — Fubrits having rectangular patterns formed by 
crossing the threads of a strijjod warp with weft threads of the 
same onler. “ Mock ' Checks are prwlured by combining weave 
effects. 

When Checks are woven without a liTghly variegaletl colour- 
ing they are known as (Jinghams. 


Ch6l^86 Cloth. — A very open and •ligtitly tonstructeU thin 
cotton fabric of light weight and* low' -( omit yams, woven wjth a 
plain weave, weighing from to 12 yards t^thf pomid.|i Cheese 
Cloth is often used for Bunting, by which name it is sometimes 
known. The Cheese Clotfi used for wrapping roun 4 chelse a^d 
but^r after they have been pressed is alileachod cloth. 
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OhSTiot. — Most stout woollen fabrics which have a rough or 
shaggy, face are described as Cheviots, which has become a term 
denoting more a class of goods than a particular fabric. It has a 
slightly felted, short, even nap on the face, and is often made of 
“pullwl wool,” which is the w'ool taken from the pelts of dead 
sheep. 

Mungo, shoddy, and a fair i)ercentage of cotton enter into the 
composition of the yarn from which it is made. Irrespective of 
the quality of the yarn used, however, Cheviots tfre finished either 
with a “rough ” or a close finish. The weave may either be plain 
or twill. 

Chiffon.— A sheer silk tissue of plain weave and soft finish. 
The word is often used to indicate light weight and soft finish, as 
Chiffon Velvet. 

Chinchilla. — A fabric made of fine wool, having a surface 
composed of small tufts closely united. The name is Spanish for 
a fur-bearing animal of the mink s]^)eeies, and the fabric is* an 
imitation of the fur. 

Chin4. — Warp-printed : a fabric wherein the design, being 
printed on the warps, appears somewhat faintly and in indefinite 
outline. The weft is not printed, hut is generally in the whit';. 
Some varieties, occasionally mot with, have a coloured weft. This 
class of fabric is also known as a Shadow Cretonne, when the 
designs are of the variety generally used in Cretonne fabrics. 

Chints. — When this name is applied to a fabric other than a 
printed Chintz it is used to designate a woven Chintz, which is a 
fabric on the warp threads of which, before being woven into 
cloth, various coloured designs have been printed. Many silk 
ribbons are Chintz woven. Where the colours seem to have run 
in the pattern the name Chene is sometimes used. Warp-printed 
Chintz is also known as Shadow Cretonne, from the softness of the 
design due to the white weft blurring the sharpness of the design 
printed on the warp. 

Olip Spots. — Figured Muslins ornamented by small de- 
tached figures of extra warp or weft, the floating material between 
the spots being afterwards clipjied or sheared off. 

4 

Cl0*.)ted CottO'>. Cloths. — This name is given to a cloth 
having one or both surfaces coated with paint, varnish, pigments, 
o** other svfbstances. Examples of coated cloths are Tracing 
Cloth, Bookbinder’s Cloth, Imitation Vellum, Oilcloths, and Oils’rins. 
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OoUftrsttS. — A wide knitted neckband need on men’s undo^ 
shirts in lieu of binding. 

Oolotirsd.— “Tbia term, when appliml to textile fabrics, is 
useft) to show that the fabric which la designated as “ (X)loured ’* 
has been fljed in tlie yarn and not dye<l Mubae<}ucntiv to having 
been woven, j.r., it haa been wov^n from tolotirwl yarns. 


OoloUTSd Orimp Oloth. - Like all other fabric.^ that are 

* designated tw “coloured," (’olouivd tVimp rioth is dye<l in the 
yarn and not piece-ilyeil. Coloured Crimp Clotli i« eMKcntially a 
Crimp Cloth whurh has been woven from previously dyed ysni ; 

^apart from this dirterenee it nnswers tbe description given imdor 
Crimp Cloth, IMain or Crimps. 

Coloured Lists.— All seiges, etc., that are dyed in tlio wtK)l 
or yarn, a.s ajj^inst those dyed in the piece, luive coloured lists or 
edging. The word “list” is aiufther ntimo for selvedge. 

Coltjured Woollen and Worsted Yams. —The most im 

portant coloureil woollen and worsted yarns are: (u.) Mixtures, 
(A) Melanges, (c.) Marla, and (d.) Twists. 

(a.) Afixtureg. — A mixture yarn is one eiimjxisod of fibres of 
two or more colours which have been tliorougldy blended, in 
woollens tlie wool is dyed after scouring and the mixing accom 
plishe ’ during the carding process. 

(A.) Melange , — This is a fine mixture yarn prfxlucwi from a 
top-printed sliver. Tlie result is obtaineil by printing at regular 
intervals the required colours on the top of the sliver. The mixing 
of the fibres and colours is brought about during tbe drawing and 
spinning processes. As a rule only long fibres such as Mohair 
are subjected to this method of treatment, in the.se yarn.s, on 
many fibres two or more colours may be clearly seen iimler the 
microscope. 

(c.) Marls. — A term sometimes applied to three fold twist 
yarns, but more correctly apjilied to a yarn wlncb is fietween a 
twist and ^he mixture yarn. It is prodmrwl by combing two or 
mcjre slivers of difi’erent colour in the later drawing ojierations, 
*and in consequence the colours are not so thoroughly hlendml as 
in tbe case of mixture yams. 

•(d.) This class of yarn is prod*i( 0*d by simply twinting 

or folding together two or more yawis of diHereiit colours. 

Oordnroy. — Corduroy, like many other low ^rrade cotton 
fabrics woven with a pile 'weave, such as Cotton Vtlvebt Velj 

* vetoes, Moleskins, is really a FustiiuT. The pile surface of 
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Oordtiroys does not cover the surface of the fabric uniformly, as 
in the case of Velveteens, for instance, but runs in straight lines 
or ribs, which may be of different sizes and have round or Bat tops. 
When a Corduroy has a twill back it is known as a “Genoa” 
backed Corduroy ; when, as in the lighter makes, the back shows 
a plain weave it is known as “Tabby” backed. 

Corduroy is a cotton fabric with the ribs running lengthways 
of the piece. The pile is a weft pile. Corduroys are made in 
many varieties— known as Fine Reed, Eight Shafts, Thicksets, 
Constitution, Cables, etc. Constitution and Cable^|» have broad 
floats or races which are some distance apart. The term Corduroy, 
when applied to hosiery, is used to designate stockings which are 
commonly known as two-and-two rib, or two ribs alternating on 
face and back of children’s stockings. 

,Cdtel4. —A ribbed weave in flat, rather wide effect. 

Cotton. — Cotton is the most used of all vegetable fibres for 
the manufacture of textiles. Length and finenes.s of indivjjlual 
fibres go towards making quality; shortness and coarseness uf 
fibre make for low qualities. 

The chief classes of cotton are known as Sea Island, Egyptian, 
American, Brazilian, Peruvian, East Indian, the first mentioned 
being the highest and the last tiie lowest quality. Qualities are 
designated in each class as follows : — 

1. Fair. 5. Low Middling. 

2. Middling Fair. 6. Good Ordinary. 

3. Good Middling. 7. Ordinary. 

4. Middling. 

East Indian type of cotton fibres measure on an average but half 
an inch, as compared with 2 inches in Sea Island type. 

Cotton Duck. — Duck being a fabric which is sometimes 
woven in linen, to refer to it simply as Duck might be misleading ; 
hence, although when used by itself the term Duck is generally 
recognised to mean a cotton fabric, to differentiate between the 
two the word Cotton or Linen is used. This fabric is described 
under “Duck.” 

„ Cotton Flannel — As the name implies. Cotton Flannel is a 
material wdven in cotton in imitation of the real all-wool flannel. 
It is either a plain or r twill woven fabric which has had the weft 
on one or both sides of the fibric “raised” or “napped.” This 
is done by passing the fabric, whilst it is tightly stretched, over a 
revolving cylinder, the surface of which is covered with small steel 
hooks or teasels ; these, scratching aS they do the surface of the 
fabric, tear up very slightly the short fibres and cover the jabric 
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with A “nap,” which is afterwardu out down uniformly. Cotton 
Klaiinel wm first made for the Canton utarket Cotton Flannola 
may be eitlier “ single raised ” or “ double raised * ; in the fimt 
only on© side of the fabric is raised, in the hccoiuI l>oth sides are 
railsd. ‘Whilst Cotton Flannel clearly shows that the fabric is a 
cotton one, the term Flannelettt* does not necessarily inetin that it 
is a purely cotton fabric identical with Cotton Flannei. Flannelette 
may contain a'ool, even if only in ver\ small (lercentage, hot by 
trade usage the •name is iise<l to de.signaU< onh an all exit toil 
» fabric. , 

Cotton Plush. — The term Flush being 11 generic term 
applied to cut-pile fabrics having the pile deejicr than onlinary 
* Velvet, Velveteen, etc., it follows that Cotton I ‘lush is oasontially 
a cotton-pile fabric with a somewhat deo|H*r pile than Velveteen. 
Cotton Plushes may be woven with cither jiltuii or twill back, 
the plain-bucked variety being known as a “Cenoa ’ Pliisfi and 
the twill-back^l variety as a “Tabby ' Plush 

• * Cotton Y&rn Measures.-* 

• 54 inches I tiiroad <or circMimforence of wrajircell 

4,320 “ So threads i lea. 

30,240 360 „ 7 loa I bank, 

i bank - 840 yards. 

* I bundle is usnally 10 tti. in weight. 

The French system of numbering t Cotton Varus is as 
follows : 

’ 1,000 metres weighing 500 grammes No. i s. 

1,000 „ ,, 250 „ No 2 8. 

1,000 „ 50 „ No. io'«. 

1,000 „ „ 25 No. 2o's. 

The count is therefore arrived at by ilividirig the numlwr of 
metres reeled by twice the numl>er of grammes they weigh. 

Oounta — The size of yarn w teclinicajly taillod the “count,” 
and it is based upon the number of hanks, “cuts,” or “runs ' of a 
given length which are rwiuirerl to weigh i |>oimd. The standard 
length of the hank varies according to the nature of the yarn 
Cotton Yarn measures 840 yards jxnr hank ; Worsted Van 
measures 560 yards per hank ; Woollen Yarn measures 256 or^joc 
yards per “cut,” “run,” or hank, according, disfrict ; LIhei 
measures ^oo yards per lea ; and Spun Sifk, 840 yards {)er liank 
The number of such “cuts,” “imA,’ hanks, or leas rotjuired U 
weigh I jpound avoirdupois equal the number <4 th^ count. % Wlici 
Woollen Yam is in gala cuts of 300 yards the i: nlier of such 
cuts required to weigh 24 ounces eqtml the count : this becomea 
‘equijiiglent to the number of 200 yards requirerl to weigh i pound. 
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Coutil. — French for Drill. A strong three-thread twill 
cloth w’ith herring-l)one stripes dyed drab or French grey and 
used for corset-making. 

Covert. — A wool or worsted cloth, usually in fine twill 
weave, iti small mixture effect. There are various grades of 
Coverts and they all have as a distinctive feature neutral tones of 
a)Iour. The real ('overt cloth is always made from double and 
twist warp yarns and single fillings. The wca\^ is such that the 
filling yarn does not show on the face of the cloth, therefore 
alrnr)8t any shade similar in general tone to the warp may be used 
as filling, ('heap grades are made as a piece-dyed union mixture 
containing up to 30 per cent, cotton. They arc alsf) known as 
Venetian Coverts when they have a pronounced whipcord etiect. 
The weave is a sateen weave of the warp-face variety. 


Crftbbiu^. — One of the many processes through w'hich cloth 
goes from the time it leaves the l(M>m on its way to being turned 
out as a finished fabric. The object of crabbing is to fix or set 
the cloth at the wulth it has to be as a finished fahne. The 
actual o})cration of crahhing consists of running the cloth at a 
tension on to a steaming or boiling roller. The axle or core of the 
roller is hollow and |)erf()rated ; the cloth having been tightly 
wound round, steam is forced through tlie pt'rforations and right 
througli tlie mass of tightly wound clotli. The superheated 
steam sets the cloth. 

Crape Cloth, Plain.— 1 Main Crape Cloth is an all-cotton 
fabric, plain woven from hanl-twisted cotton yarns and is free 
from any w'oven or printed ornamentation. The nature of the 
hard-tw’isted yarn is such that it readily shrinks or curls in length 
when not kept at a high tension ; this, together w ith subsequent 
finishing operations, causes a considerable contraction tf) take 
place, resulting in an uneven crinkled surface, which is the 
chief characteristic of (Jrape. The crinkled surface in true Crape 
is obtained in several ways: (i) by combination of materials; 
(2) by weave combination; (3) by combination of (i) and (2); 
(4) by mechaniail arrangements during weaving ; (5) by subjecting 
fabrics specially constructeil to a spei-ial chemical process during 
finiiJliing. The chea{>er gra<les of Crape have the crinkled effect 
prodticed by suitably prepared rollers through which the cloth is 
passed, and the crinkled etfect in cotton Crapes is not ahvays the 
result /»f true CTrap'^ weaving, w hich relies on the irregularity of 
the interweaving of threads to produce the Crape effect. In 
width Craffe seldom exceeds 30 inches, but is made up in pieces 
of varying length. '* 
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The name is alsn applied t<i a thm, tmiisparont, “iTisp*’ or 
crumplocl silk nmtorial, usuallj black, which is used ju inourninjj, 
as well as to a sort of thin w«irste«l material of which the dross of 
the clergy is sometimes made. 

• 

, 0ra8h.--A coarse piam-weavc liutMi material in v\hirh the 
unevenness of the weft yarns gi\0N a rough suiface t(» the clotli. 
There are various grades of Crasli, of whith the <-oarKer an<l more 
irregular kinds #re used hir towelling, whilst the liner are dress 
materials. ^Some Cra.sh fabrics are woven fnim waste cotton 

Cr&venette. -A water pro* dine process applied to fabrics 
made of silk, wool, (»r (sittoii ^ot a fabrn\ 

Crepe de Chine. A sh<‘er sdk having a minute crajS! 
effect in the weave. The name in its rorrei l ac«cptance ivj^plies 
to an alhsill^ fabric, but (here aie also cotton and silk mixed 
fabrics which lioar this name, anil at tiiues e\cn albcotton fabrus 
hujc been so designated b\ the retailei. .it least All the niaternth 
Vhicli arc known by this naim* are of c<»mpaiatiseh light weight. 
In pract1call\ aii these lain ns the lustre is imp.irlcd b\ the warp 
yarns, which arc likely to be of better silk llian the tilling, The 
tilling variis are twisted hanler than for onlniaiy doth The liahl 
twisting of any varn will so cuil up tint film's that tlie\ will init 
Ite parallel and s«» will not n*tlect light ami give lustr*' All-silk 
Crepe de (’hiiic faliriis have a wnltli <*1 altout 40 inche.s, whilst 
albciitton uiul cotton and .silk mixtureH average .’7 inches in width. 
The all-cotton variet} is most often simplv designated as Cn-j>e. 

Cr§p€ M6t60r.--'A lu.strous silk t’rcjHi. 

Crepolilie.--A fabric of a warp rib character in which the 
regular order of the weave is .so broken a.s to give a “ nb (Ta|)e'’ 
effect. 

Cr^pon. — A dress faliric of silk or wool in which the design 
is produced by using yarns having a diflerent degree of stretch, so 
that portions of the fabric are cris|)od, armkled, or apparently 
blistered, either irregularly or in set designs. 

• 

Cretonne.— This fabric is essciitiully a^f)rintefl*cof ton ftibrm 
wox^en either with a plain twill satin or oatmeal weave. The weft 
is generally made from wiLSte aud^.s not very regular. Cretoenes, 
being used mainly for curtains, hangings, or#fu|niture coverings, 
are generally printed with j^rge, bold, and highly c.. aired designs. 
It is woven with a bleache^l or grey cotton warp rfid filling in 
widths ranging from 25 to 3O inches, and for curtains in widths 
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up to 50 inches. Their main feature is their large bright^loured 
floral designs, and their value depends to a great extent upon the 
artistic merits of these designs. Sometimes a fancy weave or 
small brocaded effect may occur in this class of fabric, but it 
is seldom met with, and it is not representative of the tiue 
Cretonne fabric. Flax also is said to be used in the manufacture 
of certain grades of Cretonnes, without, however, taking them out 
of the class to which Cretonne fabrics belong. 

Orimp Oloth, Plain, or Orixnps. — Crimps are .plain-woven < 
all-cotton fabrics which have as their distinctive feature “cockled ” 
striped effects. These “crimped *' or “cockled” stripes are pro- 
duced by dividing the warp threads into two separate “beams,” 
one of which is uiidpr greater tension than the other ; that is to 
say, tiie warp threads from one of the beams will be tight 
and the others slack. These slack threads m the process of 
weaving are “taken up” more rapidly and form the “crimped” 
stripes. Crimps may also be produced by subjebting fabrics 
specially constructed to a special chemical process during finish- 
iitg, or by passing the materia) through suitable rollers whiclit 
will stretch the material in some places more than ir others 
and thus artificially profluce the “cockled ” stripe. Crimps. are 
made up in widths seldom exceeding 30 inches; the length of 
pieces, however, may vary considerably. It is also known as 
Seersucker or Crinkle. 

Orinkle, or Seorsuckor.— Names given to stripe<l fabrics 
of the Crimp type. Seersucker originally mejint a silk fabric. 

CrosS-dyod. — Cross-dyed goods may be described as fabrics 
w’oven with black or coloured cotton warps and wool or worsted 
fillings and afterwaids dyed in the piece. This process is resorted 
to because the warp and filling of a fabric woven with a cotton 
warp and a wool filling, and then piece-dyed, would not become 
identical in colour, as cotton and wool have not the same 
attraction for dye. Cross-dyeing is generally used in mohair, 
alpaca, and lustre fabrics, and the principal cloths in this 
classification are cotton warp figured Melroses, Florentines, Glaces, 
Brilliantines, Lustres,* Alpacas, and Mohairs. NVe Union Cloth. 

(jrossoy^r. — This name \s given to fabrics having stripes, 
of eithpr colour or weiiv<veffett, extending across the w’idj;h of the 
cloth from selvedge to selvedge.' 

* c* 

Out Goods. — Underwear made of either ribbed or flat webbing 
knitted’ into 'Jong rolls and cut to the proper lengths and sections 
for garments, after which the vaiious parts are sewed together 
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— Plrtitinji elt^h in lohU ; nso«l in the same fwnne 
AS lappinjr and foldinp, as oppose I to rollit^f into I wits. 

^ DftUUUlk. — The name Oainask is U'ehnieally applied to 
certain classes of fabrics richly iltnorated with ti^iureh of foliage* 
fruits, scrolls, and other onianiental jwtteniN nsnally of ji large 
and elaborate charai'ter. The weaves usually ein ployed are twills 
(mostly satin trills), and the figures iti the fabrn' are ina<lo by 
alternately exehfnging warp for \u‘ft Nurfaie (u iu>r I'crw. The 
materials eifiploved vary aecordimr t<» the purjHHe to which the 
fabrics are to be ap[)hed lu the luanufarture of upholsterv cloth 
for hangings and furniture covering, silk or worsted is uwmI*; while 
gfor table covers, towels, napkins, etc., linen is generally employed, 
except in the cheapest grades, when e<»tton is the material usisl. 
Damask was originally applied only (o silken fabru s whose designs 
were very elaborately woven in c»>lours and often with either gold 
or silver threads. Although in the majority of Damask falirics 
nothing but satin twill weaves are employed (juincipally five and 

eigljt shaft), very giwd effects are obtained by cnmbinmg other 

E’oavos with .satin twills. Where Itamasks arc made all of (uie 

colour, in wlntc linen table covers, the effect is givmi l»y the 

threads lying at right angles to each otlmr ; (lie light falling u|sm 
them brings the pattern in Isdd rcliui and makes it easily visible. 

* Dftm&ES^. — Applied to fabrics having a ricii woven design. 
Similar* to Damask. 

Ddlftine. — A term applied to phun-Wfjven rnatorials made “of 
wool.*' The term probably originated m Franco and was apjilied 
there to all plain-woven falirics of. light weight made of wool. As 
used at present, the term may be combined witfi another name, 
and then purely designates the nature of the material used in 
the manufacture of the fabric, such as m MuhIiii Delaine. 

DeIUIIL — A stout cotton warp-faceil twill (d«>th, generally 
woven as a four-end twill. The warp is dyed either blue or brown 
before weaving, whilst the weft is grey ; tliey are both of coarse 
counts. Denim, being a warp facc<l material, has the warp on tlio 
surface ; and as the warp is ma^le of colon re<l yarns, the cloth 
when woven shows a solid coloured surface. The^back of the 
fabric shows the bulk of the weft threads, aisr these, lieing i?l the 
grey, givePthe back of the cloth a distiiu^ive lighter colour* than 
the face of the cloth. Like all wirp-faced twill weave, the back 
of the cloth shows a plain- weave effect. Denbufwha' o generally a 
white edging forming the lelvedge , they range from mixUum to 
heavy weight and are* largely used in jhe maiiufactJtire of work- 
me4k ovei^ls. 
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Derby Rib. — Appliorl to hosiery haWng six riba orj the face 
alternating with three on the back. 

Diagonal. — This name is applied to plain or figured twills*of 
bold character and originates in the twill effect, which, in relation 
to the length of the fabric, runs in a diagonal direction. This 
twill effect is produced by raising warj) threads in groups in a 
progressive order, the filling thus making them staial out in ridges 
or heavy twill, 

Diapor. — This term as applied to fabrics is used to describe 
two distinct styles, the first of which consists of a small diamond 
weave, while the second and true Dmpor has rectangular figures 
or dice interwoven on the hamask principle. In cotton fabrics it 
is confined to diced or diamond reversible patterns on a small 
scale. The weave is produced by the interchanging of warp and 
weft. In linen fabrics, also, it is used to produce dided, diamond, 
and bird’s-eye jiat terns, and also small reversible Damask 
patterns. In some districts the names Dorneck and Diced 'arg 
used instead of Diaper. 

Dimity. — A fine cotton fabric, plain or printed, having a 
cord design running lengthways of the piece. The figures arc often 
arranged in alternate striix's and appear as if embossed, this effect 
being duo to the coai-se weft “flushes." A cheaper kind is 
sometimes made by arranging a reversed uoven strijie of warp- 
f^ice and weft-face twill on a plain ground texture. 


Discharge Printing. — In what is known iis the “dis- 
charge ’ style of printing, the cloth is first impregnated throughout 
its whole substance by being either vat-dyed or pad-dyed ; then 
the cloth is dried, but the colour is not fixed. It is next passed 
through the printing machine, and (diomicals having the property 
of preventing the development are printed on it, either alone or 
in combination with other colouring matters. The ground colour 
is then developed by steaming, and the printed pattern, white or 
coloured, is obtained upon a coloured ground. 

DobbiCj^or D^bby. -This name is u.sed to describe a type 
of loom used for the procluction of certain clasvses of figured fabrics 
which have a great many points of .similarity with fahrics' produced 
by means of a .lacrpianl loom. The distinctive feature of a 
Dohhy bom is tlio Serie.s of lattice.s into which |jeg8 are inserted, 
which control the lifting of heald shafts in their proper order, so 
as to form the shed, the heald shafts being pulled down again by 
means of springs after having been lifted up to form a shed. 
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Domestics.' This term k usisl in the textiie producing 
districtH of (Irci»t Britain to denote a elaas of iiuHliuin and heavy 
weight grey cloths plain or twill woven, the better «|ualitiw of 
which are not exported bnt used tor home or domoMtic con- 
siiiflption. 

Domet. — A strong, heavy, twill-woven cotton fabric rcsein 
bling Canton or C<»lton Flannel, having a raised or napped 
surface on both sffles of the fabric, hoinol may be either in the 
grey or whitf. and is a plain fubne. 

Double Cloth Weave. Where lw<> single cloths are ho 
\'oven that they arc comlnned together an«l make bnt one, it 
becomes known as a I'onble Cloth ami is the result of donblc'cloth 
weaving. 

Double (Jloth is woven either Ui obtain two well ilefinod and 
finished faces or to allow of a heavy material being made with a 
goo^jj fpiality face and with the hack made up of a clotb eomjx'iseil 
<Jf inferior inatorial. This style of wo.iving is resf)rted t<» when 
the objeft IS to proiluce certain kinds of bulky or lioavy over 
coating. 

^ Double Sole, Heel, and Toe me.ms .m extra Ihre/ul 
added to hosiery at points mentioneil. Stnctly speaking, “ rlouhlo ' 
applies vHily to single-thread goods. 

Double Warps. — The namoilouble warp is used U» ileaignate 
various kinds of fabrics ol gooil •jualily in which the warp tbroa^ls 
consist of tw'o-fold yarn. .Not to be mistaken as designating 
two-ply or double-weave fabrics. 


Drap d’Et6.— Allied t<» Cashmere m weave, but heavier. 

Dresden. — A small unobtrusive design m iiasUd colourings. 

Drills.- -J)rills arc strong, heavy, wjyp-fruod fabrics woven 
from yams of good ([uality with a three (two warp and one weft), 
four (three warp and one weft), or five (four warp and one w-ef^ end 
twill weave. When so woven they are known fw Floi^ntiue lirills, 
of which yie khaki Drill so often met with in ^ic Colonies is ^ gixsl 
example. Drills are also wtjven with a warp sateen weave wdiich 
have — as the twill etlect is done away w'ith — i^sijlimdb su^acif. 

Drills may be either ^nen or cotton fabrics, grey or^ white, 
bleachefl or dyed, priiftcd or striped. They avprage»40 yards iii 
leiigSh per piece and vary in weight from under lo to {joiinds 
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or over ^r piece and 31 inclieH in width. The name is from the 
Latin of three threads, and is applied to a ‘Hhree-thread 

twilled cloth.’' Cotton Drill is a medium weight single cloth 
weighing from 4 to 6 ounces and composed of all-cotton yams, 
warp, and filling, and is generally woven as a three-end twill- 
weave fabric. 

DrUlette.—Thi.s is a cotton fabric, finer and lighter in make 
than the ordinary cotton Drill. Drillette of (]o-i!ich width is 
imported into Colonial markets, where it is largely used for 
linings and pocketing. 


DucheflSe.— A .satin fal>ric having the back woven in flat^ 
twills, with a smooth surface. 

Duck. — Duck is a heavy single-cloth cotU)n fabric made of 
coarse two-ply yarn of plain weave. Lighter than fJanvas, Duck 
is woven on the saine principle as (Janvas. Duck on leaving the 
loom is finished by washing and sizing, drying and pressing ; this 
gives the finished material a peculiar, hard, stifi' feel. There ard 
linen Ducks, hut they arc specially designated i\s Linef, Ducks, 
the term Duck being used to denote the cotton variety. 

Better qiialities of Duck, such’ as are used for tropical suitings, 
are woven w*ith a two-and-tw’o matt dice or Hopsack weave. Tl^e 
term “two-and-two ’’ means that two weft threads pass alternately 
under and over two warp threads, exactly as if a plain weave had 
been doubled and the weave worked with two threads instead of 
one; the plain weave is often termed a one-and-one w’eave. See 
Cotton Duck. 

Dungftrcc. — A stout cotton warp-faced twill cloth woven as 
a fonr-end twill from coarse-count warp and weft. The only 
difi’erence between this fabric and. a Denim is that in the latter 
the weft is grey, whereas in a Dungaree both the warp and the 
weft have been dyed prior to weaving. Dungaree, being a warp- 
facod material, has the warp on the surface, and as both warp and 
weft are dyed yarns, the cloth, when woven, shows a solid coloured 
surface. 

Duplex Prints , — Fabrics which have one set of patterns 
printod on ttfe face '0/ the cloth and another dift’erent pattern or 
design, printed on the reverse side are generally styled Duplex 
Prints. They differ from fahiics which have been printed in 
coloiir one hut in such a manner that the printed 

pattern has soaked through and ahows—though less sharply — 
op the Taack* of the fabric. 'The Duplex Print is the result of 
two distinct printing operations, first on one side, then on < the 
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other of a fabrir. This il»c roji^huou for 

A Duplex Print it follows that the two jwtterns hoinI j>ot ho 

different. Fabrn's printed on one .side only, hut in snrh « wav 
that the desijjn shows e<pially or nearly so «»n lw)ih sulos. are 
nof Duplex Prints. 

Dyeing . — This lenu is used to deserihe the a»loiinn;f of 
materials to enhaneo tljcir value and ap|K)iiram*e. Theiv are five 
methods of pnKlift'injr colour in the fabri* - 

1. Haw material dyelnL^ 1. Mixed dyein|>. 

2. Yum dyeing. 5. Piece dyein*j;. 

V Cross (lyeinjr 

•Unless the process is specially incntiomsl when a fabric ik sfviken 
of as “dyeil,’' it can ho taken that w'hai is meant i.s that the 
fabric was “ piece dyed,” i.r., dyed in tbe piece after Imuiiili Uken 
off the loom. \ lived fabric is one which has been inipre^iimUxl 
with some colouring matter and this irrcs|MHtive of the means 
adopted to so impre);nate it. Whether the fabric once woven has 
(jeee allowed to - 

1 gemain in a dyo vat soaking' np <lyc, or 

2*. Whether it has been drawn thnm^li a senes of Inm^hs 
containing dye ((^^ntln1lOlls or Pad <lycin^t process) 
with a view to us absorlnn^^ tlie d\e .-. 
is^ininiHterial. Where Ixdh siiloK of a fabric are equally iMtloured, 
and wh ire a fabric shows that there has been thorough siituration, 
that fabric is said to l)c dyed. 

Dyed and Printed. - This term is used to designate any 
fabric which hjis been first impregnated with colouring rnattor 
either by being vat-ilyed or paddyeil, and which in a/ldilion has 
been ornamented by having; certain de.signs imprnsseil on the 
surface of the fabric in either one or mon* colonrs. This is known 
as direct printing. Fabrics may he dyed and printed liy various 
styles of printing, such as “ Dwcharge,” which consists of printing 
chemicals upon dyed fabrics in designs, the chemicals causing the 
(lye to come out wherever applied, leaving the printed design 
either w’hite or in a ditl’erent colour ' fri^m that of the dyed 
ground. “Resist" or “Reserve’’ style of printing is a process 
used to obtain wliite figures on a coloured gnjund. In this precess 
the designs are printed in sulistances that url? im{>ef\’iouK Uf the 
dye into w^iich the cloth is subsequently placed The cloth is dyed, 
but all parts covered by the resist Agent remain white. 

Dyod Alpacianos.— This fabric is found grouiied in the 
Reirised Import Tariff for the Trarle pf China under “Dyed 
CotVins." 
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;iH thf‘ n i!n«* <« fabnt. to ha^r fallen into 

♦ iHUH*' iinil iH prohabh i\ wry oM name lh<\l AljwnsuinH wotiM 
aj»}K*?ir to irt* an aji 4'iiUon fultn* [ncir l\e<l after the 

l<K>in, proltahh :i\»'rajin/ *a*tw»vn :*'* afi I nn’tiOK iji «i'lth 
an 1 !tl)o!M ,'5 \:ir 1- m b'Otrtli |»*t piete 

TIm' nhr of Al|i .»' uhjoh i«. not 'ie‘*v’nl>«'<l jn a!)y 

}Ki»«rk of *' j 'Aith Naftie- of fabnetf 

into- info t.i'ihfofi. .nil In- oj* Kew i^onra'f'loil with 
Iff ' oni I ic" file*. say,‘'fai>ri'> such tia 

‘ hura.’it/ ‘Tafi.ti.^ ' *>f • L'.orl.i'iiinj \f't^nol "o very 

iofji,* ujo th< r» Ai-re tabrn*. ^ornMitlv mo!] iin lur nariifh 

Dyed Balzarines. -- 'ottoj, .e thiM .sonu-fthHt 

HfK ifiil l ilai* wu*' iti al! i'ott- n fi 'll weijht ojuni fainu rostMiihiin^* 

ip})ro\}fn.iti(i/ ; j.'p ht ' it» Ai-llli all 1 v-ir-b in leiif:th 

{X’t jut'i*', jee* e'-lv r- ojonjM l.oivijio tin' loom >>f 

|bil/anm“ 

Dyed Oambrics IomI r,,ti imr i- ..s«mtMii\ a pUm wovm 

lim'lt faiaji o! lijlit '.vri/lif ao I H,.;t hmiii. hm fjo' km<i of 
t'atnhff' ocol oifoi) 'Oft 'Aifli »>• a ‘ottoii f Au'f' of muiii! ir weava* 

I tyiMM ’ot’.ifi r onht! ' uf j)if i> |\.-| ,»!fr l( I'm^ th» looni an<j, 

hkf \N Ijitf ( ’atuhii* M aff oftmcUlv arnnh'*'! ajtli i MMi*oth 
MiifiaM' Tin* htlerfift Mtmn hft ‘S'MMf t ’otfoii ( ‘ uiJ'iit s an ) MusIhim 
n* somu’wlial iiitlu 'ilt. an tin tfitii t’ami'isi 1 - oi'4 n to hat 

are ni jealitv Mo-ltrfM 

Dyed Corduroys (Cotton). - The ten,. t- 'inscuhc 

a pile\sf*!i\e ribhfl fah»i« whtrh ha^ !"« n lolt.nj.al m ihf* 

jMvro vuth a Mew to i'nh.»n«‘e ith valne an I ipjtcarafn'e 

Dyed Cotton Lastings.— Tin- fahrm a phim all cotton 

iHill or kmfirrd weave materni himly woven frofu hani-t wisied 
ywrifH ami piree .iye>l after weavm^' 1 a.Htsnj.'s enter liir;^'ely into 
the niHnnfiU'tiue of up|wf>t for K^ita .‘uid ^Inavv 

Dyed Cotton Spanish Stripes, a piam woven all rot ton 

fai>nf woven with u plant weavt\ hivini: U>th forfat-en rantoh 
iitviiji: the lahru- tiic ;:eneia! appearatue uf Klanttelette ; Unni; a 
dyed fahn , it »>h pie'-e-lyed atter leavnij tla li«*in As a du*" 
inu'tive teatnre, Spim.-h Inwe a hxi or e^l^»e of difTcrenl 

t'oluur I#* the man h>iy of the lahrn The warp threiuis arc finer 
athl harder twnited than the tillitii; threa»i>, which are atoft and full 
U fanhlate (lie raixnnj iiunnj; the pnKtMss t/x finishinjE: In width 
lhi?f f.abnr may vary t»ctween an 1 <*i inches, an i in Iengl4) it 
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*5 vuf'is, A ''tuwKii t ilni! fj'ttiii I's^'i.l \ '*1 jj’s 

wouM tie rt ''olfire^i wowu L»bni an.l a<h»M ij,*t hfino.- t.> ilu* 
(iywl ix^ttnn \aru't\ 

Dyed Crimp Cloth. .»ih <;ht; ij Will.' till' 

tlMiru'ttw' * , IK k!.' I " sinjvo ! ■!,•.• .i < ‘.jMii. < 'S jh This.okl.'i 
rltoi't priKiu i *p\ »<‘}i.i<!i ill s rln* ^ jn p t In im N 

thnji !?! hw^l ('rripit < ‘!m!|i ^ i.'.' i- \\< \ ihr 

ItKiiii mvi w ii'ii1ij!n-|i il.! - < fi'.ip t't'itii. 

«hi.'h tK u«\rii ti-.!,) <.■!.. .P'l \ IP- Thp iiw'«Mi,a M'l ion. 

t'XmHl** )l,' hi'" If! 'Viilli, til. h'Mjth IK” )■)<'.» vusi'. 

• Dyed Drills. \ h. »V\ ! \* til H < 'M'P, li’ tlhlii tin' 

•*! ulu.ll P U'H pK-l ;.!, i.'j ■• I'U'M, ' . 0 )' h Ij P h.H-i, hpj 
in ihi' plow, ' ' , i w tt 1 . 1 (I'l’un'i • If .1 r It" *Oi»th 

HUf I'jIM' 

• 

Dyed Fig^ured Cottons i i. !••• Un itn/ uu h.- 

all "pji h f.ihti'-' will'll {■(' 'll.* '(..If' Mi li! ...(fMi) (/•) all' 
(iunrtvl h^ liiiMt)'.. .iiu •if'.ijiM. lu..'*- “i •'Mit!!, a 
mi ihou ('. <> ) ir«' <t\i* i m am '■•iM-t! m I (</, m umI uthfi 

H isi' I’liiinii’intf' i 1 hf I »hn< * Miui!. i»‘i thi- li.' i lin,* id, hi lt' 
Ixtlh f.ihrti *. will h hl\r li'.t hwM >i|dji' If! >m fii\ h|*i‘ j j] [itfi'i'nH 
iiMinisliinj; .di I th'.'d aIh'Ii hwf hftMi •«> tp' iti* 1. u tp«> i.i 

I ho >tsh‘ dl tini-ii Till Ith" Mf Pja K'l ii I tiiM will'll alf 

kllM.P! II.H •' ” III " lill.N ' '!•. lift ill lhi'liiM*|\.'- miptltilti' 

fl'^Miri'i 1*1 Kif]!!;.; Jil'ot'liO'" a ■'tvlo *>1 mI IMIiii'iit .ll o*li « iil< ll iliK*'i 

lO'l rik'litly boldUL' td tills rlass ot -.mi-I-. lu wln.li it 11.11,1! nidy in' 
the ro'^iilt I'l wi'Winj ur o!iiUik.,ui._.' 

Dyed Figfured Cotton Italians. iip .'i.tii.r P nsv'l til 

■iijiij'rijito .111 all .’I'Mfui t’.ihro iia\ni.: tin* . ha*' i* tons! O' ov«.|i, 
r|l>S«, MllMdtll ‘'iirf.lif Ml lilf jil.li'i Itll.lll (’(..til, l.'lt vUlH il. 111 
(t'l.lif lull. li.iH liu'i Its -lijna.f' Ml II III. f> ltd i With I, MV |j.,'»irf‘'s It-'r li 
or ;:‘-oiiii'tn'' i! oth'. ts, otc , thn in..t IiiMm,.,* his'ii jirij-i i f'l 
oilhor l*y im air of axtri t lirf'-ois. oi |.\ ..(..I'lnm/ tUf H.irp aiul 

lAofT thro'i-i*', *11 l<\ li.'iMUif ^hf jiitt.-ni m .. ,t!ita ol t li*' .jmiMii 
inipre.’W^.*'!. niHiiiii‘"|, f.i otiil>»»n.M'il lu :)(»• t.ii'ii , will h, r it n Jt 
' fahro, hr hof'll I'.loMri-'i attOI lajWiU.' MiO 

• 

Dyed Fig:ured Cotton Lastings. T i»* t ‘hn‘ *' -•'HoniV^is 

an nil oolt^oi twii! f.r ksfoliisti .i.itTrn' tiriuiy '.o^^ irtroin 

har*l-t'.«i mtf'fl yiun. wlu h tois hf^-d 1 ..i orn iM.iMit<«ii lu^lhi* 

woaviu;; by iho intro-ld' iion of h -nt il’ ti# ■ 1 jMioiiiotrtia! 

TliP hilrio. i.ilin , Is vfsfi Ijko 

Plain I^awtiiiL'N ihn »i?»^<*rial ontors nit*, tlio tTiaii'i/aftiir# 

of I4pji*'r‘s h*r Ik Kit’* aij.i 
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Dysd Figured Cotton Reps. — This name is used to desifr- 
nate an alhcotton material which is primarily a Hep fabric. It 
combines the prominent reps or ribs running' transversely across 
the face of the cloth, which is the distinctive feature of a Plain Rep 
fabric, with certain sumli figures, Horal or geometrical etl’ecis, etc., 
which are introduced for the purjxjse of ornamentation. This 
figuring may be produced either by means of extra threads on the 
surfaw of the cloth, by the mwle of interlacing the warp and the 
,weft threads on the surface of the cloth, or by b.iving the pattern 
or outline of the design impressed or stampe^l in the fabricjjg^'hich, 
as it is a dyed fabric, has been coloured after leaving the loom. 
This kind of material aveniges 32 inches in width and 32 yards in 
length |)er piece. 


Dysd Figured Ribs. This name is used to designate a fabric 
which is primarily a rib material having the characteristic rep or 
rib running from selvedge to selvedge, or, in some* cases, length- 
ways of the fabric, hut which, in addition, has had its surface 
ornamented with any figures, floral or geometrical designs. Thip 
ornamentation constitutes the figuring and is profluced ^either by 
* moans of extra threads or by having the pattern or outline of the 
design impressed, stamped, r)r embossed in the fabric, which, as it 
is a dyed fabric, has been coloured after leaving the Iwm. A 
I)yod Figured Cotton Ilib would ho an all-cotton nmterial with 
an average width of 32 inches and averaging 32 yards to the 
piece. 

Dyed Fustians.— Fustians embrace two classes of finished 
goods, some of which are characterised in fitiishes by a nap raised 
on the fabric, such as Moleskins, Heaverteens, etc. The other 
class comprises cut pile fabricR, variously known in the trade by 
distinctive names, such as Velveteen and Corduroy. Fustians are 
essentially all-cotton fabrics. Dyed Fustians are piece-dyed fabrics 
and not woven from coloured yarns. 

Dyed Imitation Turkey Reds.— The fabric of which this 
class of goods is an inritation is generally a twill-faced all-cotton 
cloth piece-dyed with a cochineal dye, which is fast to light and 
washing. The Dyed Imitation Turkey lied is similar in construc- 
tion of fabrit, but depends for its colouring upon a chemical or 
synthetic dye which, while it resembles cochineal, has not the. 
sam^ qualities of fastness. 

Dyfd Iniitarion^^Turkey Reds are piece-dyed fabrics averaging 
in widfh 32 inches and in length 25. yards per piece. Fabrics * 
ocming unddr this heading are invariably plain, t.«., unornamented 
either through weave combination, printing, or embossing. 
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^ed in the Piece or Piece-dyed.— These terms virtually 
explain themselves. When a fabric in impregnated with a uniform 
oolour over its whole surface it is said to be dyed in the piece or 
piece-dyed. 

* Piece-dyeing is open to produce cloud spots, stains, etc., 
which wouhi not appear if the yarn had been dye<l previously to 
being woven, for in that case even if the yarn had in parts got 
stsuned it would not show as a clearly dehned stain in the fabric 
once woven. Pieie-dyed fabrics may sometimes be distinguished 
from yarn-dypd fabrics by unravelling llirtwls of each kind. In 
the case of yarn-dyed fabrics, the dyestnfl' has jxjuetmted through 
the yarn, while in the case of piece-^hed fabrics the dye-stulK has 
not the same chance of penetrating yarn as completely. The 
Cerm “dyed in the grey ’ under Onion (’loth) hjis a similar 
meaning to “dyed in the piece* or “ piecenlyed.’ 

Dyed L^wnS are i»lain-woveii light-weight cotton fabrics 
of soft finish which have been piece-dyed, impregimted with a 
unihym colour over their whole surface after leaving the loom. 
They vary in weight from i] to 2\ onnees |>er scpiare yanl and in 
width frohi 27 to 46 mclies. They aiisaer to descriptions of 
White l4awns (which see), and diH’er from thmn only in reganl to 
• the fact that they are piece-tlyed. 

* Dyed Lenos. -This fabric or class of fabric is an all-cotton 
material woven with a gauze and Leno weave and subsoipiently 
piece-dyed. The description of Leno fabrics given in a United 
States Government publication reads: “A term frequently used 
where various weaves or combination of weaves also have warp 
threads crossing over one or more warp threads instead of lying 
parallel to one another through<Mit the fabric. The warp threads 
which thus appear in a zig-zag way either on the surface or closely 
interwoven in the fabric, are, in addition to interlacing with the 
filling threads, also crossing their neighbouring warp threa/ls that 
continue in a parallel line with the selvedges. 

Lbno fabrics generally show stripe effect^ the exceptitm to 
this J)eing the All-over Leno, which resembles in weave the 
ordinary Cellular Cloth. 

Dyed Leno Brocade. — This term is used to designate a 
fabric woven in the Leno style, that is to sa},*rii a combinatioft of 
“gauze weaving’’ and any other style of* weave, and the term 
Brocade shows that it is a figured •labric having a figure chiofiy 
constructed by weft threads floating on the aurSace of t^ ma- 
%terial. As in this class of fabric the threads are not dvxl prior U; 
weaving, the term “dy«l ’ shows that the material hatf'been dye^i* 
after it has left the loom. See also Lenos. 

* e 
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Dyed Muslins.— nyed Muslin is an all-eotton fabric of light 
weight, plain woven, which has been piece-dyed, »>,, impregnated 
with a uniform t olour over its whole surface. There is a difficulty 
in describing Muslins, for the term Muslin, according to one 
(lovernrnent publication, is “a generic term for thin plain-w'oven 
cotton cloth. The name, however, is fre<piently used in conjunc- 
tion with such names as dotted, fancy, figured, s{K)t, check, Swiss, 
etc., which in each cjise wcudfl denote some combination weave, or as 
containing stripes or checks, but the fabric still^preserving a light 
weight.” From this, however, it seems clear that a Muslin is^ 
a plain non-figured fabric of light weight. 

Dysd Plain Cottons. — Under this heading may be grouped 
all such fabrics which {a) are made of all cotton, {h) have a 
surface which has n(<t been ornamented by the introduction of 
any small figures, tloral or geometrical designs, whether produced 
by means of o,xtra threads or by the mode of interlacing the warp 
and weft threads on the surface of the cloth or having the 
pattern or outline of the design impressed or stamped in the 
I'ubrh*, (c) are d^e<l m any colour, and (d) are not otherwicc 
enumerated. The fabrns coming under this heading in hide both 
fabrics wliicli have not been suhjecte<l to an\ special process of 
finishing aid those which lla^e been so treated, irrespective of the 
sUlo of tinish. 

Dyed Plain Cotton Italians.- The fabric answering to 

this description is primarily an all-cotton Italian Uloth whose 
surface does not show any ornamentation produced either by 
weaving, printing, embossing, or any other process. The fact 
that the fabric has been sjiecially finished, to improve its appear- 
ance, by being meri*eri.se<l, schreinereil, gassed, silk or electric 
finished, does not alter its nature of a “plain ’’ cloth. ' The fabric, 
being a “dyed” fabric, is one which has been coloured after 
leaving the loom. As Italian Cloths are generally woven from a 
black warp and grey welt and, after weaving, dyed in the piece, 
they are really “ crossslyed.” 

Dyed Real Turkey Reds.— Turkey Reds are a class of 
staples whose salient distinctive feature is the fact that the dye 
used in their manufacture is cochineal dye. Real Turkey Reds 
are* absolutely fast dyed, tlie colour w ill not run when washed, 
and it will not appreciably fjule when exjwsed to the adioii of the 
snn. 

' Turkey Rotlsinre piece-dyed, that is to say, the cotton fabric 
is woven, generall}'* a twill-faced cloth, and the piece is dyed. It 
(is not woven of yarn previously dyed. There does exist a yarn 
dyed with turkey red"; this, however, is principally used for 
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weaving in to the ends of pieces of While Shirting or Shetning 
certain distinguishing red weft threads, markings that are ])laced 
there by the manufacturer of the grey goods (i) to facilitate 
recognition of liis gcxals when iliev ctuno bark fnua the bleaclier, 
(2)* to denominate quality of gtauls In acting as a distinctive 
mark, (3) to prevent the piece being cut at eitiior end and llie 
part cut oH‘ stolen whilst at the bleachers. This yarn is also u.setl 
for markings which arc to withstand washing without nminng. 
The cost of (iyeii]g the grey or while tabric into a Turkey Red is 
often greater than the original value of the fabric. 

Dyed Reps arc fabrics which have as a predominant foaturo 
a rep or rib running transversely across the lace of the ( loth from 
‘selvedge to selvedge and w'hith have been piece-d\ed after leaving 
the loom. Kven without the term ‘nixed' being u.H’d the term 
Rep by itself would geiiorallx be used to design.atc a dxed plain 
cotton fabric of the Uep varietx For particulars of wcaxc, srf 
under Hop. * 

Dyed Ribs.— Fabrics whici) arc either w.arp or weft ribbed, 
t.f., having ribs running cither from selvedge to scixediic as 111 
warp ribs, or lengthways of the material a*' ui weft ril»H, and 
which have been piece-dyed after leavin;i the loom. For par 

ticulars of distinctive woaxe, ete iiuder Warp Kibs an<l Weft Itibs. 

• 

Dyed Sheetings. It would uppe.ir th.it when a true t^d 
ton Sheeting fabric has been dyed it is no longer known as a 
“Sheeting,” and this is supported by the rematk under the head 
ing Sheetings wliidi npiKiars in a rnited .States (lovernment 
publication to the (dlect that “should a Sheeting be dyed or 
printed, it is never sidil as Sheeting, hut under some other 
name.” A Dyed Sheeting would, of course, be a stout all cotton 
fabric answering to the dcscriptimi of ji lk»lton Sheeting, woven 
from coarse yarn.s, as a four-shaft twoaiid-two twill, ami measuring 
in width up to 1 20 inches ; but the fabric most likely to be described 
as a J)yed Sheeting is the narrower varietx, xvlucli is most often 
plain woven, measuring inches by 40 to So yards, and slightly 
heavier than Shirtings <»f tlie same measurements wbicb, subse- 
(pient to weaving, has been piece-dyed. 

Dyed Shirtings.— The term in its najfower iftn.se is ^ised 
to designi.te what is virtually an all-coMoii cloth, woven, xxith 
a plain weax^e and having the waiqf and weft ajiproximately equal 
in number of threads and counts, which ha^ fijpen colot^ro^f by 
being piece-riyed after weaving. The acluali fabric, apart from 
the dyeing, is that of Vk fJrey' Shirting or (.Jrey Sheeting, whTch arg 
mor^ fully described under their respectife headings. 
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Dyed T-Olothl— Piece^lyed all-cotton piain-woTon fabric, 
woven from lown^nality yams, generally put up in 24-yard lengths. 

Dyed Velvet Cords (Cotton).— This fabric differs fi;pm 
Dyed Vdlveteen Cords only as regains the length of the pile, 
which is longer or deeper in Dyed Velvet Cords than in Dyed 
Velveteen Cords. The difference between this fabric and Cordu- 
roys is that Corduroys have perfect half-round regular pile ribs, 
separated by a dividing line between each stripe or pile rib, 
showing both warp and filling tiireads, whilst Velve‘ Cords have 
no such dividing line. 

Dyed Velveteen Cords (Cotton).— bike the plain Vel- 
veteen, this fabric is easentiully an all-cotton pile fabric in which 
the distinguishing effect is formed by the points of the fibres in 
the filling yarns, termed the pile, being presented to the vision, 
anti not the sides of the yarns as in the majority of cases. The 
cords are pmduced by a process of cutting away the pile so us to 
form raised cord-like corrugations running lengthways of the piece. 
Being a dyed fabric, it is coloured uniformly all over thf piece in 
some solid colour. It differs from Dyed Velvet Cords only as 
regards the length of pile, which in the Velveteen variety is 
shorter. The difference between this class of material and a 
Cojxiuroy is that Corduroy has a dividing line between each stri^xj 
or cord of pile, showing botli warp and filling threads, whilst 
Velveteen Cords have no such dividing line. 

Embossed Velvet (Cotton).— The term Cotton Velvet is 
generally recognised in the manufacturing and distributing trafie 
to be a misnomer, and the material or fabric which would appear 
to come under this classification is ig reality an Kmbossed Velve- 
teen, which see. 

Embossed Velveteen (Cotton).— This term is used to 
designate an all-cotton pile-woave fabric generally woven as a 
weft-pile weave, the pile surface, consisting of threads or fibres 
in the filling yarn which forms the pile, standing up at right 
angles to the back of the fabric. The distinctive feature of this 
classtof fabric is the emlxjssed design or pattern, which is essen- 
tially an inaented Onmmeutation produced by pressure and heat. 
The embossing machir.a for giving an indented omanentation 
to Velvet or Velveteen and other fabrics has engraved copper 
rollers, which a^e heated by enclosed red-hot irons or series of 
gas jets when operating on dampened goods. The engraved rollers 
(tave desigLs in intaglio, which confer a cameo ornamentation 
upon the fabric being enibossed. 
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EmbroideriBB. — When applieci to woven fabrics this name 
is need to designate a fine plain-woven cloth miulo from fine yarns 
and used for embroidery puriK>8es. (iencrally a linen fabric. 

*End. — When the word “end’’ h used in connexion with 
weaving it signifies the warp threads, wliile each filling or weft 
threaii is called a “ pick.*' When used U> designate a class of twill- 
weaving such as “a tive-end twill,’’ it refers to the total nmnhcr 
of warp and weft flireads in the twill pattern; thus, “a five-end 
•twill (lesignHtes the interlacing of four warp and one weft 
Under “Twill Wea\e will he found the gencnill\ recognised ways 
of arranging the (usier of interweaving. 

En^^lish Foot. — A stocking having two Mcatiis in the foot, 
one on each side of the sole 

EoliennOf— A sheer silk and wool material Also in silk and 
cotton. 

« 

Bponjfe.—A F rench term for SjMHigo Cloth 

Equestrieniie Tights. — Tight fitting kmtlisl drawers lor 
women’s use, n^^ide of rihbed clotli, either with or without feet 

Etamine. — French name for lioltmg or Sifting Cloth, 
generally made of silk yarn and used for tlie pur|M)se of sifting 
flour. The term is used m .America to designate mesh or net 
weaves. 

l^tamine, though (dteii made of silk, is found also in wool, 
cotton, linen, etc. Plain weave and o|Kni-work structure are its 
salient features. It is equally used for sift mg |)owiloro<l solids and 
filtering liquids. 

Extract is a comprehensive term used to indicate a sjHJcial 
class of fibres which have been obtained by “pulling” or heating 
to pieces materia! which may iiave been milled or unmillc<l, hut 
which was partly comj>osed of cotton, this cotton being got rul 
of or destroyed by the treatment which is knbwn as carbonising. 

Extracted.— U(XM Is in wliich the pattern, has be^n prin&d, 
first applying the design witli a material^ which, after dyeing, 
permits the* colour, as it atlects the.design, to be washed ou{ or 
^ “ extracted.” 

• 

Faconn^. — Having a figure or design raised on tu^ surface. 


Fame.-A soft flat-(ibbed silk 
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Fftnci68. — Fancy ih a term used to designate those fabrics 
which are not woven in the same way year after year, but which 
show variations in weave, colour, or lK)th colour and weave. 
The principal Fancies of the dress gw)d8 variety are Broc^es, e- 
Ciispettes, Moliores, Hopsacking, Strifes, Checks, Plaids, Melanges, 
and Mixtures. 


FentS.— When a full-sized piece of cloth is found to be 
imjxjrfectly woven in parts or damaged through s^ins, etc., and 
unsaleable as a whole piece, it i.s cut up into short lengths ; these 
short lengths are called “fents.'’ The name also is applied to 
short lengths cut from ]>iece ends and is equivalent to the term 
“remnant.'’ The vidue of fents is much less j)er yard than for 
similar cloth in the full piece. 


FigfUred.— Wlien used with reference to tOKtilos the term 
“ figured " moans that for the purpose of ornamentation certain 
extra throaiis - known as figuring threads - have been introduced 
on the surface of a plain ground structure or oii ot^er ground 
structural weaves, and afterwards allowed to lie loosely or “ float 
underneath the ground cloth structure. When the extra threads 
iutroducetl run lengthways in the piece the figuredjabrie produced 
is known as an “extra warp *' figured cloth. When, similarly., the 
figured ellect is obtained by the introduction of extra threads 
running across the face of the material, the figun.'d fabric produced 
is known as an “extra weft” figured cloth. The most elaborate 
etl’ects, however, arc produced by means of tlic extra warp efiects. 
A cloth may be figured without the addition of any extra warp or 
weft threatl but by combination of wea^e. 


Figured Muslin. — When an ordinary plain- weave fabric of 
the Muslin variety has been ornamented by means of combination 
of weave or an extra thread, whilst still retaining the characteristic 
light weight, etc., of the true Mu-slin fabric, it is known as a 
Figured Muslin. Unless specially designated, a Figured Muslin 
would be an all-cotton fabric. 


» Figure Weaving. — When complicated and elaborate de- 
sigiis are required tl;!,e cloth must be woven with the aid of a 
Jacquard, which is an appaijatus for automatically selecting warp 
threads and manipulating them to facilitate the passage of the 
filliiig. This sty If of weave produces figurefl eff ects on the face of 
the* fabr^ ami is generally used to pro<fuce patterns of great 
width. Such figured and elaborate designs are classed under the 
name of Jacquards. 
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Filled Cotton Cloth.— This form of cloth ha-s the interstices 
between the threads filled with ^luo, china clay, white lead, chalk, 
plaster of paris, ghuiber salts, glucose, or other filling sijhstaucea. 

Filling. — This term is given to the process of adding weight 
to a fabric by subjecting it to an o{HMation, whereby it will 
have been made to absorb certain chemicals or substances The 
principal filling agents are zme chloride, magnesium sulphate, 
magnesium chlortde, glue, gelatine, dcxtrnie, starch, and water 
glass (alkali» 8 ilicate). The term “tilling ' is also used to <lesignale 
the material used in weighting the fabric aiitl ha.s the same value 
as “loading" or “weighting. ' 

When the word “filling ' is use»l m connexion with weaving 
it always signifies the weft threads, c.ich of which is also called a 
“pick.” 

Flaniiel*(Woolleil). — The true Woollen Flannel .should be an 
all-wool fabric, into the making of which no fibres other than wool 
ent#r. Woven with cither a phim or twill weave. Flannel is a 
soft-finished material, which, in the better grades, should be of a 
iiou-shrinKing character. When a very small pon-entage of cotton 
is found in so-called ull-wnol Flannel, it is sometimeh due to cotton 
having reiiiaiiied in the machines used for the c;u*ding of the wool 
piyor to making it into varn. In some countries us iiiiu'h us 
i per cent, of cotton is allowed in an all wo(d Flannel. When a 
higher percentage is found the fabru* is no longer considered an 
all-wool Flannel. When cotton is made to form part of Flannel 
it 18 scribbled or carded with the wool to increase the strength <tf 
the thread and improve its spinning properties. .Such yarns ai'c 
known a.s Carded Unions and when woven will produce a Woollen 
Flannel, which is distinct from an all-wool Flannel. Iniismucli 
as the term “woollen" is commonly used in opp«J 8 iti(Ui to “all- 
wool,” and that it is reeognisod in Kiiglaicl that wastes, shoddy, 
and blends of material other than wool are referred to as 
“woollen,' the term Woollen Flannel is applicable to a fabric 
that is not an all-wool material. 

Fl&nnelctte. — Uike Cotton Flannel, *1108 fabric is woven 
from soft mule-spun yarn, which is nn>re suitable for a raised 
material than a ring-spun yarn. F'lamielette yuiy be,eithcr ^ain 
or twill woven and may bo either piece-dyed or woven with 
coloured vftirp and weft yarns to foyii either Htrijies or cheekif. 

Flannelette is a cloth produced to imitate Flannel and Sas, 
owing to its raised surface, a “woolly” feel .liy oeing snBjected 
to a special treatment, Flarftielette can he rendered ‘V'cep^f 
if untreated, it is a highly inflamrnabU material. The better 
qualities of Flannelette* are distinguished from the l^ow^r g/ades 
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by the former beings more closely woven in the warp, and the 
raised nap is shorter in the better grades. Flannelettes are 
sometimes printed, in which case they would be more correctly 
described as “ Printed Flannelettes,'’ the ordinary Flannelette of 
commerce not being as a ride “printed.” Whereas in c*ertain 
countries it is not legal to sell as “pure wool Flannel a material 
containing cotton, there is nothing to jirevent a manufacturer from 
selling as Flannelette a material in whose conifK)sition a certain 
amount of wool may enter. Unlike Cotton Flatincl, which from 
its very name shows that the material is of cotton, and by 
inference cotton only, the term Flannelette may not ahvays 
designate an all-cotton material, although by general acceptance 
in the trade Flannelette should be an all-cotton fabric. 


Flat Underwear, — (*oods knitted in plain stitcli. 

e 

Fleecer-lined. — Applied to a variety of heavy-weight under- 
garments knitted witii three threads — namely, face yarn, backing 
yarn, and a third thread of yarn tying the face anil back 
together. The heavy nap or tieece is produced by ruiimug the 
cloth through wire rolls, called brushei-s. The term “ ileece-lined ” 
is often misappliefl to ordinary single-thread underwear which 
has been run through the brushing mai-hiue for the purpose 
of raising a light nap on the inner surface. 


FlOCOnn^, — Having small flakes, in white or colour. 

Florentine Drills. — w^hen a Drill is woven with a twill 
weave it is known as a Florentine Drill, to distinguish it from 
Satin Drill, which is woven with a warp-faced sateen weave. 


‘ Folded Yam. — Folded Yam is produced by twisting to- 
gether two or more single yarns. When two .single threads are 
twisted together the Folded Yarn produced would be called a 
“two-fold.*' If the single yarn used in producing the “two-fold” 
yarn w'as of 40*8 count (that is to say, of yarn of wdiich it took 
40 Ijanks of 840 yards to weigh i pound), the “two-fold” yarn 
pro^fuced w«uld raally become equivalent to 20*8 count (that 
is tq say, it would tijke 20 hanks to weigh i poi^nd); how- 
ever, it would not be referr^sl to as being a 20*8 count, but 
as two-fold fortms and designated 2/40's. All Foldefl Yarns 
are d^ignated by (wo sete of figures separated by a line, which 
shows on tine side the number of threads folded together and 
on the other the “cowit’’ of the single threads thus folded 
together.^ By dividing the number of the single threads intb the 
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oounts the actuaJ numljcr of hanks of the Folded Yarn jwr {)ound 
U ascertained thtis: — 

Two-fold 4 c 'h, written 2/40 - 20 fohletl hanks per j'wund. 

Three fold 30's, .. 3/30 10 .. 

Three-fold ho's, 3.60 - 20 

Four-fold 60‘s, 4/60—15 .. 

Four-fold 120’s, 4/120 - 30 .. 

All Folded ¥!irn is not composed of sini^jle threads of the 
» same count. Where such Folded Yarns are met with, and 
when it is aesired to ascertain the numhor ot hanks of such 
Folded Yarn |>or |K)und, the simplest way to proceed is to 
take the hij^heat count am! divide it first hy itself and the 
T>ther counts in succession, then divide the sum of the various 
quotients into the hij,diest count, and the answer will ho hanks 
per pound : — 

30 - 30 I 

30 - 20 ~ I A 

2.5 ) 30 

12 Answer 

1ft folding yarn pari of the length ot the on;;inal threads 
fofded is taken up in the twist; hence, when folded, tliey will no 
lon^jor measure the re;:ulatiou S40 yards per hank, hut slightly 
under. 

Foulard. — A soft twilled silk, usually printed. 

French Foot.— A hosiery term iiieamnp liavint; only one 
seam, and that in the centre (»f the solo. 

Full Regular (soniutime.s called Loo|)od). — A term ap|)ltod 
to hosiery or underwear in which the seams have been connected 
by hand knitting. 

Full-fashioned. — A term used to deSigtiate hosiery kuittod 
in a flat web, which is shaped by the machine so as to fit the foot, 
leg, or body. The webs, or sections, are sewp toge^or to %^)rm 
hosiery, underwear, etc. 

Fustian.— This name is given to flesigpate low grade* of 
cotton fabrics woven with a pile weave, sucl^ as CotUin felvots, 
Velveteens, Corduroys, Moleskins, Cordings, etc. Fu*: ui ts also 
applied Ao such fabrics when they are nwidc in a combination of 
cotuft) and flax or other vegetable fibre. It is more |isecl as a 
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fjeneric term desi^natinp: a class of fabrics than to desi;:;nate one 
particular kind of fabric. One class of Fu-Htians has a raised 
“nap” on one or lK>th sides, and includos Cantoons or Dia^^onals, 
which have a prononneed weft twill on the face side and are nsetl 
for riding breeches. 

Galatea. — A cotton fabric having coloured strijHJs; the 
weave is usnully a threeshaft, but sometimes a four-shaft, warp 
twill weave. The strij)os may be either siniplv* coloured, whilst 
retaining the twill weave, or they may be plain wovai as well as 
coloured. This matcri.al is often u.sod for washing uniforms for 
niirsoH and hospital attendants. The weave of Oalatea is similar 
to that of .lean, Nankeen, or Regatta Twill. 

Q&U^e. - Applied to the number of meshes or wales to the 
inch in underwear or hosiery. For example, a 1 6-gauge fabric 
will have i6 wales or ribs to (he inch. 

OSiUZe Weave. — in gauze weaving all the warp threads-arc 
not [larallel to each other, but are made to intertwist moyc or loss 
amongst themselves. This style of weaving prodnees light, open 
fabric's allowing the introduction of many lace like combinations. 
The warp is d(nible, one set being the usual or ground warp and 
the other the “douping,” or warp that intertwines itself on t,he 
ground warp, (lauze weaving produces fabiics whii'h are peculiar 
for their opennes-s, lightness, and strength. When gauze i.s com- 
bined with plain weaving it is styled “Leuo.’ 

Gingham. — tbngham is an all-cotton fabric, always woven 
with a plain weave — a yarii-dyod cotton cloth in stripes or checks. 
It is woven in various grade.s, having from 50 to 76 ends per inch 
in the reed and of i/26'H to 1/40 s cott<»n yarn in both warp and 
weft. It is a w’lusliing fabric made in both checks and plaid 
pattfnis, into which a great variety of colour combinations are 
intnxluced. (liiigliams are ma<le with from two colour warp and 
tilling to eight colour in warp and six in tilling. During the 
finishing procass the loom-state fabric i.s sewed end on piece to 
piece until a continuon.s length of cloth of several hundred yard.s- 
is obtained (this is done to facilitate handling). It is damped by 
a sprinkler ,Jo make it more readily take up the starch size with 
which it is liberally treated. One variety of Oingham known as 
Madias (Rnghain is distinctly ^ Shirting fabric. (Rnghains, when 
ha\ing a highly variegated colouring, are described as Checks. 

Glac4> — Originally applied to a -fabric having a glossy, lus- 
trous surface. Now often applied to “shot” silks, that is, plain 
weaves wherein the warp and filling are of difl’erent colours, 
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Gr&&it^. — A weave in nhirh the yarns arc s<» twisted as tn 
create a pebbled surface. 

Or6Ilftdill6. — A somewhat tdastu* term usotl to describe an 
opertwork, diaphanous material of silk, wik> 1, or cotton. 

Grey, in the Grey, or Grey Cloth.-- Thc.sp terms are used 

to designate fabrics that are in the loom state and that have been 
woven from yarn Ahat wjis neither bleached nor dyisl A (Jrey 
►Shirting wou^^l no longer he called a (Jrey Shirting after it had 
been bleached. In the woollen industry the term “grey ‘ is applied 
to the web in its loom state previous to it.s being put through the 
various necessary proces.ses to make it into a timshed cloth. 

Grey Drills. — (Jrey Cotton Drills arc all c(»tton medium and 
heavy weight single cloths woven fr<*m unhloached yarns as a 
three-shaft twill (two warp and one weft) whieh have not been 
bleached, dyeff, or printed from the time they left the lo<nn. 
Varying in weight according to ipialily. they aris luovever, gene- 
rally put up in pieces measuring inches in width by }o yards 
in length.® They are more fully deseribed under Drills. 

The VopiKjrell Drill is a Drey Drill of superior ijuality made 
'from high-cla.s.s yarns and exceedingly well woven. 

* Grey Jeans. — This name is given to an all-cotton fabric 
w'oven as a three-shaft twill having either {a) each weft thread 
passing over one and under two warp lhroad.s or (h) eacb weft 
thread passing over two and under one warp thread, tlie warj) and 
weft intersections traveling one. thread ami one pick further fronj 
their respective ])o.sitions each time a pick of weft is inserted. 

When woven as a warp faced twill fabric from .strong yarns, 
the cloth is often called a Drill, and is n.sed for suitings, boot 
linings, corseting, etc ; when woven from lighter yarns as a 
meflium-weight weft-faced twill fabric, the cloth is largely used for 
linings. In width it varie.s from 2S ami under to 31 or more 
inches and in length frf)m 30 to 40 yards |)er piece. A “Drey ' 
Jean is a Jean in tlie loom state, be., wdiich has not been bleached 
by being treated w ith bleaching powders, et». 

Grey Sheeting. — There are two distinct varieries of Wrey 
Sheeting. The first kind is used for bed sboeting an*d is a stout 
cotton clot^ w'oven from coarse yarns, usmflly in a four-shaft <wo- 
and-tw'o twill weave, and having a wulth of as much as 120 inches. 
The weave of this material being a twill weji\<i liaviiig a% e(pial 
number of w'arp and weft tjireads to the inch, the tw’’' lines or 
diagonal produced will be at an angle of 4^ degrees to i^ine drawni 
acroi^ the width of the material. Thi.s diagonal effect is produced 
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by the warp and weft intersectionH traversing one thread and one 
pick further from their respective positions each time a pick or 
weft is iaserted. This kind of Sheeting is known as Bolton 
Sheeting, which is a grey material, unbleached. In length 
the piece may jneasiire up to 8o yards. The second kind of 
Sheeting is Waste Sheeting, iiiado from waste and condenser wefts,^ 

wefts made from certain waste cotton which accumulates 
during the process of spinning yarn. This w'aste is treated by 
H|Kjcial machinery, which prepares it and spins it into a full, level, 
aiul soft yarn, which is uswl for weft in the \veavin;^of Sheetings,! 
Wfislc Sheetings are woven like Ikilton Sheeting, with the excep' 
lion of the !(*wer qualities, which are often plain or calico woven. 
The lower giwles of Urey Sheeting are often simply grey Calico 
cloths of about .^6 indies in width and resembling very dosefy 
(Jrey Shirtings, the only diflereuce being that they are slightly 
heavier in th<‘ yarn than the ordinary Urey Shirting. Grey 
Sheeting is generally made up into pieces of from 40 to 80 yards 
in length and varying in weight according to coiuil*of yarn used. 

t 

Orey Shirting. — A (boy shirting is an unbleached cotton 
doth Woven with a jilain weave ami having the war ]5 and weft 
approximately eipial in number of threads and counts ; the fabric 
has a plain, oven surface, which, when the threads are evenly space^l, ' 
is said to bo well “covered.’’ Urey Shirting, a staple import into 
the Kaalern markets, is made up in pieces meiusuring from 3d to 
40 yards in length, a width of from 36 to 45 inches, and weighing 
from 7 to 1 1 pounds and over per piece, aci'ording to the count of 
the yarn and the amount of size used. This class of fabric has the 
warp threads heavily sized. The exact diti'eronce between («rey 
Shirtings and certain grades of Urey Sheetings is at times non- 
apparent. Again, a Urey Shirting may be termed a Calico, which 
in the trade lias become a general term used to designate practi- 
cally any cotton doth coarser than Muslin. 

Grey T-Oloths. — All-cotton plain woven unbleached fabric 
of low quality and heavily sized yarns nearly always put up in 
24-yard lengths. The name is said to bo derived from the mark 
T of the original exparters. 

^ GrOSfi^ain. — A silk fabric having a small ribbed effect from 
selvedge t^elvedge. When the rib runs lengthways the fabric is 
known as a Millerayes.*" 

J 

Habit Cb)tli (Woollen). — An all-wool doth similar to 
^MediV'in, Bpad, anJ liussian Cloth. Average width, 54 to 74 inches. 
*ln the better grades it ^ a high-priced fibric generally used for 
riding habits. Met with in dark shades (\f green or else in blffok. 
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Hftbutai — A plain-weave silk, of smcnttl^ ami even texture, 
originally nuvle in Japan on hand lo<nus. 

Hair*COrd Muslin. A plain wna\e fabru' huMUir stn|a''Hor 
checks formed b\ coarse tlirca<K, wlm li siand out in a .ch‘arl\ 
defined manner 

Hand Looms and Power Looms. The ditiei cm e l>et w ecu 

these two kinds of looms lies m tin’ fad that in the fornuM 
{hand loom^ the ^\ea\in;: is llie le-^nlt of the Ictoin lu'ine uorkefi 
ami controlled hy hand ami foot, ulieicas in tlu’ powir loom, 
whether belt driven or driven by eleilri moim. the power 
^transmitted to the loom w(»rks all the essential parts, which 
are : — 

1. Warp beam. 4. Heo<l or beatei in 

2. Heddlos. 5. (doth roll. 

3. •Shuttle. 

Wben a power loom has been .sintablv tuned up. i.f., timed so that 
the various movements ma'es.sarv foi the foiminu "f the “shed’’ 
and tht^*passinj’ (U* tlic shuttle and tin* lieatine-in va’cm m the 
right seipionce and at a correct inl('r\al of tiioe, the weavci (who, 
in the case of ]M)W'er looms, is oftonei calle<l (lie overlo(»ker) onl\ 
has to attend to the lirtiken warp threads or n'plem-'hing of the 
wi^eft shuttle. With a hand I(»om the wiMver conliols the heddles 
whicdi form the she(l, throws the shuttle carrying the wiUI thread 
through the shell, and as fast as each filling thread is interlaced 
with th(‘ warp heats it m clo.se to the previous one l>y means of ti ^ 
reed which i.s pulled hv hand tmvards, and recedes from, the eloth 
after each passage of the shuttle. Tins is done to make the eloth 
firm. The movement of the rccd m tin; hand ptiwer loom (or, 
more correctly, in the hand and foot ))ow<*r loom) hemg controlled 
by the weaver and not mechanically, accoiinbl for irn’gularity in 
firmness of weave not fouml in fabrics woven on a power loom. 

Handle. — This term is used either as a “wool term'' in 
connexion with wool or as a general textde term in connexion 
with fabrics. As a wool term it refern or designates all the 
attributes which determine quality, / c., softness, fineness, length, 
and elasticity — noticeable when wool is judge I by the feel. J’.asier 
to define than to acquire, “handle" also enttifs into fhe jud;,flug of 
woven fsfbrics. It is then n.sed to denottf the hardness, liarshnoss, 
softness, smoothness, etc., which ^simil.u’ly are factors of qi^lity 
and which are often best appreciated by the arns^i of loiK^. * 

Harvard Shirting. —This style, of shirting ’is genoraUy 
reognised by its broken twill ettect, wbrnb may bo combined with 
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plain stripes, small fliamond patterns, etc., woven from dyed 
yarns. The salient feature of Harvard Shirtings is the above 
* effect itj different colours. The ground weave is generally a 
two-and-two twill. 

Henrietta.- A soft, lustrous, twilled fabric of wool ; similar 
to a Cashmere, but finer and lighter. 

Herrin^'bone. — A binding often used in facing the neck 
and front opening of undershirts. Also applied to tie stitching 
which is made to cover the edge of the split sole in hosiery. Used 
in connexion with textiles, it is applied to strij^ed effects produced 
by alternating a left-hand aiul a right-hand twill-weave stripe. 

HdSSian. — A strong, coarse, plain-woven packing or wrap- 
ping cloth made from jute or hemp yarn.s. A standard make 
of this material weighs loi ounces to the yard, is 40 inches wide, 
and averages i shots per inch. 

Hog, or Hoggett Wool, is amither name for lambs' wool ; 
it is the product of the first clijiping of the young sheep and cap 
he distinguisherl by the fact that its ends arc pointed, whereas 
subsequent clippings yield wetlier wool with blunt and thickened 
ends. 

Honeycomb. — This designatc-s a style of weave and not an 
actual fabric. Marked ridges and hollows, which cause the surface 
of the fabric to resemble that of a honeycomb, arc the salient 
characteristics of this style of weave. The term is also applied 
to leno weaves when consecutive crossing ends itoss in opjiosite 
directions. 


Huckftb&ck. — This name designates a class of weave mainly 
used in the. weaving of towels or Towelling, which combines a 
small design with a plain ground. Tlie short floats of warp and 
weft and the plain ground of these weaves give a rough surface 
combine^] with a firm structure. The small design entering into 
this class of weave varies, but is always a geometrical design and 
not floral. 

Imitation Rabbit Skin.— Generally an all-cotton pile- 
wea\e fabric having a long ‘ pile, which has not the same 
amount j^f lustre. a« either a silk or mohair pile, being duller 
in appearance. This kind of fabric may be distinguished from 
a„silk or mbhair pile material by tliie fact that its pile will 
crush more readily than^ either. Its pile will not spring b^ck 
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into place readily, more es|>enji]ly when the pile is !on^ (icner- 
ally 48 to 50 iiicheH wide ami 6c yards it is ship(>ed 

on frames, on which it is fastened h\ a series of hooks 
These hooks hol<l the material h\ the sehcsl^es, whirh are 
made specially strong. Two 6o-\ard frames are ifeiierally packed 
in one box or ca.se. 

In^fr&in. — A term for knitted gojids a]>)»he<l t" raw material 
or yarn dyed hefoPe knittiinr 

Irishes, ~ This genene name is a]tphed to Imoii fahins. 
which are a .s|)eeialit \ of Ireland, lushes ha\e been imitated 
ih cotton, and whim such a fahiic is met with it should he 
designated as a Cotton Irish. Tlie term In.shes would cover such 
fabrics as Irish C^ambrii*, Irish l>uck, and Irish Linen. 

Irish Gs^bric. — This fabric, like all true (’.uidincK, is an 
alMijien fabric, plain woven, without a .sehodge. It lias Imen 
imitated in cotton, and tlie name is now <'unentl\ used to 
designate* an all-colton plain-woven fabric fini'r than lawn, m 
which the warp varn is often of a ditreicnt thickness Irom tliat 
used for the filling mid is finished with a smo(»th glared suDaee 

Italian Cloth. — A plain clotli gencially made of standard 
materials, fine Hotonv weft and a ef»tton war[). Italian cloth 
is iisnally a weft-faced fabric. Like all fabrics woven with a 
weft-faced satin weave, the well or Idling threads are practically 
all on the siirfaeo of the cloth, jiroducing an even, close, smooth 
surface capable of reflecting light to the host ad\anfag<\ Italian 
cloth i.s generally cross-dyed, that is to .say. woven from a 
black warp and grey weft, afterwards d\cd iii the pie<‘e. It 
may be woven either as an all-cotton, a cotton and witrsted, 
a cotton and wool, or a cotton and mohair fahrn . Its chief 
characteristic is its siiKxith, glossy, silky apivearance obtained 
by various processes of finishing given to the cloth after it 
is woven. All finishes have the same tendeimv an<l ])nr|M>He, 
which is to improve the appearance und^ (*nhance the value of 
the cloth. Whilst Italian Cloth may he either plain, figured, 
embossed, printed, etc., or a eomhmation of these varietieg, the 
name is applied to a ‘‘plain dyed rotton fahrj^’’ 

Italian Cloth, Figured, ^Cotton Warp and Wool 

\geft.— This fabric, m addition to the clmraAteristics^of the 
plain Italian Cloth woveij from C(»tton wArp and w 00^ weft, 
has had its surface <Jrnameiited by the introduotiffli of figur^p 
or ik)ral or geometrical designs ];ro<luced either In combination 
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of weave or by means of certain extra threads known ^as “fignrinp^ 
threads. ’ These figures may bo produced by means of either 
extra warp or extra weft threads. In this class of material, 
where the weft is wool, the extra figuring thread is generally 
a weft thread. The figuring thread, after having served the 
purpose of ornamenting the face of the cloth, is allowed to lie 
loosely or “float ’ underneath the ground cloth structure. Where 
the figuring is produced by combij)ation of weave no such floating 
threacis aj)pear. 

Italian Cloth, Plain, Cotton Warp and Wool Weft.— 

Under the heading “Italian (-loti> ” it \\i!l be seen that such a 
fabric is essentially a wcft-faced satin-weave material having 
practically the whole of the weft or filling threads on the surface. 
When it is woven from a wool weft and a cotton warp the material 
shows the face of the cloth as a wool face, the main bulk of 
the cotton warp show’iug on the back of the fabric., When woven 
with cotton warp and wool weft, Italian Cloth still retains the 
characteristic smooth surface of all weft-faced satm-weave fabrics. 
Very simple tests by burning w'ill .show the nature of both warp 
and weft, and this class of fabric illustrates clearly, bjr contrast 
between the two sets of threads, the nature of weft-faced satin or 
kindrof! weave fabrics. .Such Italians are generally cross-dyed, i.f., 
woven with dyeil warji and grey weft, and then piece-dyed. 

Jaconet —There arc two varieties of Jaconets, both of which, 
however, are all -cotton fabrics. One is a hard-finished fabric 
similar in weight to Victoria Lawn, having a smooth, lustrous, 
Cambric finish. The other is a .soft-finished material which can 
hardly be distinguished from a heavy soft-finished Nainsook. 
Jaconet is a plain-woven fabric whiidi has been variously described 
as a “thin, soft Muslin,” or as a “plain-woven cotton fabric lightly 
constructefl, comjxised of liglit yarns.’’ Dleachod, dyed, or printed 
in the grey piece length, similar to Mulls, Nainsook.s, Cambrics, 
etc. It is also spelt Jaconettes. 

JftCqnftrds is a loose term applied to elaborate designed 
fabrics produced by ireiuis of a machine called a Jacquard, the 
distinctive feature of which is an apparatus for automatically 
selecting w'arp threads and moving them independently of each 
othel. Jacijuards i^re the produce of what is termed figure 
weaving, in which comp’.icated figures are woven into tbo fabric. 

Jaeger. — Thifc. name is used to designate the products of a 
certain manufacturer whose material is described as being an 
V all-wool” Aiaterial. tJqnerally applied to ‘underwear and fabrics 
into whose composition camel wool is said to enter largely. 
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Jeftll. — A Jean is an all-cotton fabric woven asji thrt^e^haft 
twill similar to a Dungaree. (JtvKl-»niality Jeans, woven from 
coloured warp, are often used a>; sailors' collaiH and u>r children's 
clothing. Woven in the grey as a weft-faced twill at»d snbse 
quently dyed, they are used for lining tloth.s. The weave of a 
Jean fabric, which is its salient characteristic, is descnhcil tinder 
‘‘Grey Jeans," which is the kind of .le.in most often tmu with 


Jeanette. — A three slnitt weft (will fabric having warp and 
weft threafls about equally proportioned in number and Ibickness 

The name “Jeanette backed " a[)plied to certain pile fabrics 
that have a three-end twill back. 

^ Applied to a cott(»n imvterml, it would c(trrespond t«t a Jean 
type fabric not as stt>utly woven as a .lean. One untbority. 
however, claims that it is “a similar fabric to the Jean in which 
the warp predominate-s.'’ 

Jouy.-I'n utings in smalt floral (d)e<‘ts on silk or cotton, 
similar U) Pompadour designs. Named after a Kremhman who 
established a plant for siicli work dming the reign of l.onis \\ 

Kerseymere,— •'Seldom met with imdei this name Kersc) 
luei'e is u fine woollen doth of a serge-like eharacler, woven with 
a three-shaft weft faced twill weave. 

Khaiki. — A Japanese silk of plain weave, not so tine as 
Habutai. 

Khaki.-A colour resembling that of the ground. This word 
is derived from the Hindustani word tor “earth.' A term applied 
to a special shade of brown or greenish brown largely employed in 
soldiers' uniforms. 

Ladies’ Cloth. — A dress faliric of plain weave, similar to a 
Klannel in construction, but with a bigh-tinislusl surface, which 
gives the fabric a Broadcloth ell'ect. 

Lappet Weave. — bap[)et weaving IS used to ^r^ucejpn a 
light fabric small designs which have the iffifiearance of having 
been embroidered upon the fabric, ^sucli a% the detached spots in 
dotted Swiss, or narrow and <-ontimiou.s figures running morj or 
less in stripes. This form of weaving is u.sed ifiaifily o,i p||un and 
gauze fabrics, and the figi^res arc practicalA' stitched in|o the 
fabric by means of ne<?dle8 in a special .-jliding frame.* The yar» 
whidh produces the figyred design is an extra warp thread known 
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AH a “whip yjirr).‘* Lappet weaving produces the design on one 
side only of the fabric, and this feature will enable this style of 
w'eave to be recognised from other processes, such as Swiss Em- 
broidery. The loose threjids existing iKJtween the figures when , 
the goods leave the loom are usually cut av\ay, leaving a some- 
what imperfect figure or spot with a bit of the figuring thread 
protruding at either extreme edge of the figure or spot. Lappet- 
figured fabrics are not Brocades. 

LaStin^S. — A plain twill or kindred weave 'fabric firmly', 
wtjven from hard-twi.stod wnad or cotton yarns. Smooth in appear- 
ance but having a .somewhat hard handle, Lasting is a fine, 
durable, generally piece-dye<l. material, of which there are .severjjil 
varieties, such a.s the Printed and the Figured. It is sometimes 
employed in the making of uppers for boots and shoes. 

Leas.— A term used to denote tlie count of Igien yarn, each 
lea being a ineaHurc of length equal to \ard.s. When used 
with reference to cotton yarn, it is a measure of length eqisjl to 
4,320 im'hes, or 120 yards. See under Cotton Yarn Mejusiires. 

Leather Cloth. — This name IS given to a cloth wliich is _ 
known in the Bradford district as a .Melton. It is a union cloth 
woven from cotton warp and woollen weft having the w/u'p 
threads running in pairs or, as it i.s called, in “sisters.” 
(lenerally ineaKuring from 50 to 5b inches in width and weighing 
from 20 to 24 ounces j)er yard, it i.s finishes! vvitli a bright, smooth 
face. The sy.stem of interlacing of warp and weft is not apparent 
either on the face or back of tlie cloth. By pulling away one 
or two weft threads it is easy to see that the warp threads are 
of cotton and tluit they are in pairs. Leather cloth is free 
from any figuring and is generally dyed in dark colours. 

Leno.— ^'here a fabric is woven with a combination of gauze 
weaving and a few plain picks it is .said to be a Leno. It is 
a term now luirrently u.sed to designate all tiasse.s of light fabrics 
into which the gauze weave (m which kind of weaving all the 
warp threads do not run parallel or at right angles to the w'eft 
but are more or less twriste<l round each other) is introduced in 
combination with any other kind of weave. Lenos may have 
either an ‘^all-over-" eflect ” or “stripes.’’ The introduction in 
Lonos of the gauze wdAve tends to strengthen a mateVial which 
from its very nature t^an only be but light. Lenos may show, 
io addition to the* ‘all-over ctt’ect" an extra weft figure or spot. 
Whilst all those wOuld be known as l^nos, their more correct 
fiesigiiation'-would be Figured Lenos, or Extra Weft Spot Figured 
Lenos. The term is now loosely used, and sometimes a “Vee” 
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Stripe Muslin will be called a Lcno. The cn)S 8 in^' thremU used 
in the true or “net” Lenos are often of lau or three fold varn. 
The common Ht>-called lace cnrtams are Lcmioh. The coimnon 
varieties of Lenos are extensively used for the }mr}>ose of niowjnito 
nets. 


Iiib6rty. — A liglit-w eight Milk Iniving a satin finish. \ traile 
name applied to a satin-finish silk of light weight now generally 
applied to such jAlks, although not the original “ Liberty, ' 

« 

Linen Yarn hen the count <)! linen \urn is given, it 
is denoted b\ “leas.” Kach lea is a measure of ;oo yards, and 
10 leas = I hank and 20 hanks i hunrlle. It will be seen that 
^8 the “counts” increase, the weight per bundle decrea.ses. 

Lingerie. —This couiprehensive term embraces ladies’ and 
children's uinlergarnients, such us skirts, undershirtH, etc., infant'H 
long and short dresses, stocking.s, chemises, night-robes, tiruwers, 
cor#et covers, etc. 

Lilfing. — A cloth usuallv made from cotton warp and 
cotton, alpaca, or Botany weft, according to the ty})r of clotli 
recpiired, generally woven with a sateen weave. Italian Clotli is 
a typical example of lining cloth. The name denotes a class 
01 fabrics rather tlinii a given fabric. 

Lisle Thread. - Yarns made of long staple cotton, somewhat 
lightly twisted and iiaving a smooth Mirface produced hy passing 
the yarn over gas jets. 

Loading Worsted and Woollens.- When the natural 
weight of any fabric is artificial! \ mcrouseil, it is sulijected to a 
treatment called “ filling, ' “loading,” or “weighting.” Wool 
fabrics, by reason of tbeir great hygroscopic projierties, are 
usually weighted by being impregnated with hygroscopic siib- 
stances, such as magiie.siiim chloride. Other agents empluyod 
for filling woi'sted and woollen gO(sl.s are /me chloride, rloxtrine, 
starch, and water glass (alkali silicate). , 

Zinc chloride is a most useful loading agent on account of 
it possessing great hygroscopic jiropertic^. When a wool •fabric 
has passed through .solutions containing tUi* agenC TtTe cfTloride 
is absorSed and i)ermaneiitly retained iti tiie h^rm of moisture, 
and a slippery handle or feel is imparted. 

Longcloth. — This njiiute is used to ddkignate a firi^ cotton 
fabric, either plain br twill woven, sufierior qtiality, made 
frgui a fine grade of cytton yam uf medium twist. 
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The fabric ia used for infants’ long dresses, from which it 
derives its name, also for lingerie. Ijongcloth to some extent 
resembles Batiste, fine M^islin, India Linen, and Cambric. It is, 
however, distinguished from these fabrics by the closeness of its 
weave. It has, when finished, a ver\ good white appearance, due 
to the cl<»scnesH of tlie weave and the soft twist of the yarn. The 
surface is rendered smooth hy undergoing a ‘‘gassing” process. 

Long Ells (Woollen). - Th IS name is givtn to an all-wool 
twill-weave fabric woven with a woixted warp and a ^v^;ollen‘ weft, 
averaging in width from 2S to inches and iiaving a length of 
24 yard.s to the piece. Calendered, finished, and often dyed a 
bright vermilion. Long Klls averaged in value during the iq 
years 1904-14 aliout i-js. {ler piece. They are not met with in a 
large range of qualities, tlie most usual tvjie answering to the 
above description. 

Lon^f Stick. — This term is u.sed to describe a yard of 36A 
inches in length. The abhioviated manner of writing this lenu 
on documents referring to textiles is LJS. It is only, used in 
comiexioii with textile fabrics and in opposition to “short 
stick,” a ytu'd of 3(1 inches. One authority states that “the yard 
is generously reckoned at 37 inches by manufacturers in the 
United Kingdom.” This statement, however, should be tak^n 
with reserve, although in the woollen trade it seems to bo a 
common practice. In addition to this extra 1 inch jier yard, a 
quarter of a yard in every 10 is generally allowed, so that a nomi 
nal 40-yard piece would actually measure 40 yards + 40 inches 
+ I yard - 42 yards 4 inches. The long stick measure is only 
used in the woollen trade. 


Louisilld. — A silk fabric having an uneven surface like that 
of an Arimire, but finer in efiect. 


Lustre Dress Fabrics. — This class of union fabric, when 
woven w'ith a bust black dyed cotton warp and a worsted mohair 
weft, is representative union fabrics in general, and the treat- 
ment of this materia! when in its grey state applies to the majority 
of union fabrics. The warp is generally a 2/So's, ?>., a strong yam, 
and tne wett, say, a >/i4’b. The warp being dyed prior to weav- 
ing, there only remains^ the weft to be dyed after the unfinished 
cloth leaves the loom. This is calleil cross-dyeing. The grey 
cloth, iiji its loow date, possesses a visible appearance of non- 
lustrous cotton. This appearance is changed and replaced by the 
Uvatre efiect 'through the process of “crabbing,” or drawing out 
the material in. the direction of the cotton warp. The wairp 
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tbreads when drawn straight rirtually throw the lustrous weft to 
the surface, whilst they themselves beeoiuo eiidnsdiled out of sight 
in the cloth. Orleans, Mohair Hrilliantine, and Mohair Sicilian are 
fabriOB which come under this heading. 

MaOO. — Applied to hosiery or underwear made from pure 
Egyptian nndyed cotton. 

M&dSpOlftniB are all-cotton plain-weave bleached Shirtings 
or Calico cloths. 

MftdrftS. — A light-weight cotton fal>rie or a cotton and silk 
mixture sold in widths varying from 27 t<» .^2 inches, nsnally 
m\de from dyed yarns. Extensively used t(> <le.signate light weight 
Sirting materials as used for men’s shirts, tlie term is eijually 
applied to similar weight fabries printed in simple designs fre 
quently elaborjjitod in weaving by stripes or tiguri's wovisi on a 
dobby loom. In the distributing trade, comprising various su)> 
divisipns of the trade, the names .Madras, ilmgham, Mndnis 
Gingham, Zephyr, etc,, are so clo.sely allied as to be imjK»s.siblo 
of separatfbn. The original intent of these several designations 
has apjMvrently been completely lost. Mmlras nuiy cither 1 k» woven 
•as a plain or twill or kindred weave faluic. Whilst tins name is 
primarily applied to an all-cotton fabric, it is also used to flesignate 
a cdtton and silk mixture, when it is sometimes descnlasl as a Silk 
Gingham. The salient characteristic of Madnts is the plain white 
and fancy coloured narrow strijios nmning in the direclicm of 
the warp. 

Madras Gingham. — This name is ap}»licd to Hlli’ott^)n 
fabrics made in part or to a considerable extent of dyed yarns of 
various colours, woven into Htri{>C8 or checks woven eillier plain or 
fancy or with a combination of two or more weaves, and of a weight 
distinctly suitable for a shirting material in countries l^ing in the 
temperate zone. In the United States the introrluction of a loiio 
or satin stripe for the purpose of elaboration or ornamentation 
does not change the tnide designation of su< li Gingham. Nhwlras 
Gingham may be woven either plain, diaiigjiid, gauze and h'lio 
weave, or a combination of these weaves. AVf Madras. 

Madras Handkerchiefs.— I’hUu-wovee c.^>ioureo cK^ms, 
with large hold checks. The yams i|re dyefl with a l(K,se t(»p, wml 
the doth is treated with acids, which c^ause the colours to bleed /jr 
run and give an imitation of block printing. 

Maline.— A fine sMk net of gauze-lilje texture, f ractrcally • 
the Sjune as Tulle. 
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Market Description* of Standard COot!t--Certam stan- 
dard cloths are knopn on the market by an expression such as 
“36 — 76, 19 X 22, 32/36. This stated at length means that the 
cloth is 36 inches wide, 76 yards long, and contains 19 “ends*^ 
(or warp threarls) and 22 “picks” (or weft threads) per quarter 
inch, whilst the twist (or warp) is 32 's an«l the weft 36’a— all being 
actual, not nominal, particulars. 

Marl— A term applied to a particular* kind of coloured 
two-fold or single yam. In the former (the twe-fokl) one or^, 
both threads making the tw'o-fbld yarn are spun from two 
rovings of dill’erent colours, cau.sing the single thread tp have 
a twist-like apjwaranee ; or the process may be begun earlier, 
by the two colours being run together in the thick roving, th^ 
prodmdiig a twist-like elfoct in the smuller roving immediately 
preceding the spinning. 'I’hese single twist-looking threatls are 
usually folded with a solid colour, fre<iueutly bhick. If folded 
with each other they are ctalled Double Marls; a single-yarn 
Marl is this yarn without the folding. 

Marquisette. — A sheer plain-w’eave fabric of silk or cotton, 
having a mesh more ojHjn than that of Voile. 


Matelassd. — A heavy compound-weave figured cloth, barring 
a raised pattern, jis if (juilted or wiulded. 


Matt Weave. — similar to a plain or one-ovpr-one weave, 
with this difl'erence, that instead of lifting one thread at a time 
two are lifted over two. It might be described as a double 
plain weave. This stylo of weave is noticeable in some varieties 
of embroidery canvas. 

Medium Cloth {Woollen). — This is an all-wool fabric, plain 
woven from a wool weft and vrool warp. In width it varies from 
54 to 74 inches and in length from 19 to 36 yards jwr piece. 
The average* value of this fabric per yard for the period 1904 
to 19 1 4 was 4«. 3(/. * 

^ This fabric; approximates to, and by some is said to be identical 
with, Bluad, Habit^and Russian Cloth. 

f 

Mdlange. — The French word for “ mixture.” . Name given 
wj a yirn proefue^'d from printed tops. This class of yam can be 
distinguished from Mixture Yam h> that many fibres have more 
** than one colour upon ,them. In Mixtui^ Yam each fibre would 
only have one colour. 
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Mel^-^tout, smooth wooUen cloth, similar to Broadcloth, 
hut heavier. A heavily milled woollen in which the fibres havti 
‘ 0^ raisM, then the piece cot bire to obt^un the typical Melton. 
Both light and heavy Meltons are made wiUi cotton warn and 
woollen weft. * 


Mwcorisod Cotton. — Cotton fibre roughly resomhlen a 
tube which, beii^^ hollow and colhifwwi on itself, presents an 
uneven, twisted, tajw-like appearance uith a gta^d many surface 
markings. ' 

» By chemical treatment (mercerising) with caustic stsla, and 
the application of tension at the right }>eri(Ml of the treatment, 
rtmarkable changes in the structure and apisjaranco of the cotton 
fibre are produced. It is made to swell, to bc<*oiijo more trans' 
parent, to l(»e its twisted ttibe-like appearance, aiul to become 
more lu8trou8| translucent, and elastic. Mercerised cotton gives 
an impression of silk to the naked eye, its microscopic ap|)earance 
being changed, the fibre having swcdied out and assumed a 
rounded rod-like ap{)earance which, whilst resembling silk, still 
differs frtfin silk by the absence of the characteristic swellings 
80 distinctive to silk. 

The mercerising process' improvo.s the dyeing properties of 
co(ybon. The most eti’ective mercerisation is obtained with Egyptian 
cotton. 

MerC6risillgf. — The object of this very important ojieration 
in the manufacture of cotton goods, yarn, or cloth is to give them 
lustre, making them resemble silk, the use of which they have 
replaced in many instances. The process, which tfikes its name 
from the inventor (Mercer), consists of passing the yarn or cloth, 
preferably bleached or partially bleached, through a concentrated 
sdution of caustic soda, which causes the straightening of the 
cotton fibres, and would also cause it to shrink considerably 
were it not for the fact that the material being treated is kept 
under tension, which prevents the shrinking. To this tension 
more than anything else is the lustre imparted due. Mercerising 
’is only applicable to vegetable fibres. Animal fibres dissolve in 
caustic soda. The caustic soda solution is only allowed to react 
on the fibre for about two minutes, when it is waski^ oi4 by 
abundant iipplication of fresh water. Jdercerised CotUm- 


Merino.— -Applied to hosiery or under^fbaf made |f "part 
, cotton and part wool mixed together. ( Ao^'.-^he word “mgrino” 
on a box label, is often* misleading, as it frequently happens tba^ 
' gooAs so called are composed wholly of cotton.) 
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Hetb nnderwear.->A}l knit underwear cloth is mesh in 
varying degree, but the common applicatioti of the term means a 
woven or knitted fabric having a net-like appearanc^ 

M688alill6. — A light-weight Ratio of fine quality. 

Mixture Yam. — This of yam is spun from fibres 

which have jireviously, and separately, been dyed various colours. 
The fibres are tlien mixed together to prodtice the desired mixture 
tone and spun in the usual way. Thi.s class of yarij, differs from \ 
Melange Yam, which is composed of fibres u|K}n which more than 
one colour has been printed. 

Mock LenO. — Mock or imitation Lenos are ordinary wov^n 
cloths, that is, the warp threads do not cross each other, the open 
effect being less pronounced than in the real liCno, l•e8nlting in a 
fabri (5 which is not as strong as the real or true bequ. 

Mock Scam. — Applied to stockings marie with cut leg and 
fashioned foot. 

Mohair is a lustrous wool obtained from the Angora goat. 
The hair is often pure white, fine, wavy, ami of gocnl length, l^ing ‘ 
the most lustrmis (»f the word or hair (;bi.ss fibres. It is extensively 
userl in the manufaetnre rd idushes and lustrous dress fabnes. 
The name Mrihair is used tr> designate a lustrous fabric made 
from this class of material. 

Mohair Beaver Plush. — This fabric is a pile-weave material 
having a long lustrous mohair pile and a cotton back. The mohair 
pile is generally a “fast '* pile in the sense that it is firmly held to 
the back. The pile is not as lustrous jis a silk pile or even a good 
mercerised wdton pile, but it will not crush as readily as the 
latter, (ionoi-ally measures from 48 to 50 inches in width and 
60 yanls in length. To prevent crushing of the pile, this material 
is shipped on an iron frame, on which it is fasteneil by a series of 
hooks which hold the material by the selvedges. Generally 
packed two frames tc the box or case. The backs of mohair 
pile fabrics show a certain amount of loose pile fibres which 
have worked through duritjg the process of weaving. This is 
nottound in either sdk or cotton pile fabrics. 

Mohair Brilliantine.— A typical lustre dress fabric, plain 
wo vent- free friAn \)rnamentatioii, cotton warp and mohair weft ; 
wkltlv, 30 to 31 inches; length, 30 tq 35 yards poi; piece. Finer 
•in weave appearanc'e thfn Lustre Orleans,* with a fairly extensive 
range of qualities, like most lustre fabrjes, it is croa8-dyed.«k 
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Mohftir OoMfty SoftL — A niohair*pile fabric* <lye(i black, 

to widths of frcni 48 to 50 inches. The pile of this fabric ia 
mohair, the foundation cloth all cotton. Harsher to the touch than 
a silk-pile fabric, Mohair Coney Seal has, as a distinctive feature, 
a fuxey appearance at the back due to the fact that certtiin of the 
pile fibres appear to have \vorke<i through. If a siiniiar fabric 
were dyed brown instead! of black, it wotdd be known as a Mohair 
Beaver Plush. If a similar fabric were dyed black and the surface 
chemically bleachid till the dye wjus all ojit, producing a pile dye<l 
two-thirds bbick and the surface third white, it would be known ^ 
as a Silver Seal or Chinchilla Plush. 


^ Mohftir Siciliftn.— Siinihir in construction of weave and 
components to a Mohair Brilliantine and ditl'erinj; from this only by 
the relative coarseness of threads. Sicilian is three limes as 
coarse as Brilliantine, presenting a surface in which the warp and 
weft intersections are clearly shown, whereas the Brilliantine, 
being so much finer woven, does not show these so clearly, 
presdiiting as it does a smoother surface. The weft threads in 
Sicilian am comparatively much (.•oarser than the warp, whereas in 
Brilliantine this diH'oronce is not so apparent. In width Sicilian 
. measures up to 54 inches and in length from 30 to J5 yards jier 
piece. 

— A watered design applied to silks by pressure 
between engraved rollers, or by the more common process of 
pressing two fabrics together. Watering. 

Moleskin. — An all-cotton Fustian, imule extra strong by 
crowding the number of picks to the inch, napped before dyeing 
and put to the same uses as a strong Corduroy. 

Mottles,— A variety of Velveteen or Velveteen Cord woven 
with a pile surface showing a distinct combination of yannlyed 
pile threads, (lenerally found with a pile combining black and 
white weft-pile threads ; Mottles are yarn-dyed fabrics. 


Moueseline de Sole. — A sheer soft fab^ll of 8ilif,Tinnililr to 
Chiffon, biA of more open weave. 


Mule-twist Yftrn.— Mule-twist yarn caij be'spun ui)*to the 
fihiest counts ^ it is softer and more elastic than ring-t^^ist yarn j 
it will up more “ wze ** than ring-twist and, generally speak- 
ing, more regular in construction. 
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II11U.-A thin pUan fabric usually bleachsd or dyed, charaO’ 
terised by a soft finish, used for drees wear. Various prefix«% 
such as Swiss, India, and Silk, are used in conjunction with Midi. 
Silk Mull is made of botton warp and silk filling, and generally of 
higher count, finished either dyed or printed. The Swiss and 
India MnUs are fine, soft, bleached cotton fabrics; Silk Miill is 
in point of texture twice as fine as some grades of Cotton Mull. 
Cotton Mull is a plain fabric free from any ornamental features or 
fancy weaves, de])ending for its beauty or attiUctiveness entirely 
on the finish. When coarse-grade Mull, intended ;iot for dress* 
wear but for decorative purposes, is made, it is woven coarser than 
the dress fabric., stiffened in the finishing, and commonly known 
as Starched Mull. It is 30 inches wide, and has 36 p^ks and 40 
ends per inch. Cotton Mull is generally woven from bleacli^ 

, yarns and not bleached in the piece. 

Mungo and Shoddy are wool products or wpol fibres which 
have previously passed through the process of manufacture. 

Before either Mungo or Shoddy is produced, the rags, tiilors’ 
clippings, pattern-room clippings, or samples from whii^h they are 
made have to be dusted, sorted, and ground. The last process tears 
threafl from thread and fibre from fibre, leaving the Mungo or 
Shoddy ready to be once more made up into a yarn. The name is 
applied to textiles made up wholly or in great part from Mi^ngo 
or Shoddy. 

There actually exists a technical difference between Mungo 
and Shoddy, due to the class of fabric from which they are made. 
Mungo is the product of all types of cloths which have been 
subjected to the milling process. Shoddy is the product of un* 
mille<l fabrics, such ns fiannels, stockings, wraps, etc. Mungo is 
usually shorter and finer in fibre than Shoddy, because, in the first 
place, milled cloths are nearly always made from the shorter kinds 
of wool; secondly, because the fibres of a milled cloth are very 
difficult to separate from one another and break in the process of 
pulling. 

Both Mungo and Shoddy are rather more comprehensive 
terms than names for any special type of material ; both classes 
have a number of special divisions with different names. 

« Nftl'T-KfOOk.-nrNainsook is a light cotton fabric of plain weave 
which has a very ^ft finish. It may be distinguish^ from fine 
La^ns, fine Batiste, and fiut Cambric from the fact that it has 
not as firm a construction nor as much body, and for that reason 
is not capable*'of* retaining as much finishing material, the reault 
being tba^ when finished it has a very soft feel when handled. In 
width it ranges from zfi to 32 inches and* in length from 20 to 60 
yards per piev^. 
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JMfttQk661L — The original Nankeen fabric waa produced in 
OhiaA Uid wm a plain-weave cotton fabric woven on a hand loom 
from a cotton yam which had a natural yollow-colourwl tinge. 
The name is now given to a cotton cloth prodtjcetl in l^ncaahire, 
woven aa a three-shaft twill aiid dyed a yellowish drab anti other 
ooloors, often used for corsot-niaking. 

There is a mass of evidence to show that trtie Nankeen is a 
claas of cloth having as a salient characteristic an inherent jieCnliar 
odour which is mtural and due to its being wovtMi from cotton of 
a yellow-broyuish tint. The following extracts hear on this point. 

‘^The statement thjil this stufl’ was made from a cotton of 
brownish yellow tint was for a long time (lis<*redited, hut it is 
now certain that the yellow preserves the colour of the (‘otton 
odmposing it rather than a(H|uires it hy any process of dyeing” 
{§. William Beck: “Textile Fabrics: Their History and Applica- 
tions ” ). 

Sir George Staunton, who travelled with Lord Macjirtnoy's 
Embassy through the province of K iangmtn, U» which province the 
Nankeen cotton is ixjculiar, flislinctly states that the cotton is 
naturally “of the same yellow tinge which it preserves when spun 
and woven into cloth ” ( “ Embassy to China,” hy Sir George 
Staunton). 

Sir George Thomas .Staunton (son of the aljove) has translated 
ant extract from u Chinese herbal on the character, culture, and 
uses of the annual herbiMieous cotton plant, in which the plant 
producing “dusky yellow cotton” of a very fine quality^ is 
mention^ as one of the varieties (*' Narratives of the Chinese 
Embassy to the Khan of the Tartars”). 

Van Braam, who travelled in China with a Dutch Embassy 
and who had been commissioned by Euroijoun merchants to 
request that the Nankeens for their markets might he dyeil 
deeper colour than those last receive^!, says: “La toilo de 
Nanking, qu’on fabriquo fort loin du lieu du memo nom, est faite 
d^iin coton rQUi^dtre: la coulour de la toilo de Nanking est 
done naturelle, et point snjettc li piilir” (“Voyage do I'Amhassade 
de la Compagnie des Indes Orientales Hollandaises vers I’Ernporeur 
de la Chine”). 

“Each family (at Woosung) apjjeanj to cultivate a small 
portion of ground with cotton, which 1 here saw of a light yellow 
colour. The Nankeen cloth irnide from thoit requya^iiino ,dye” 
(“Voyagt of the Ship Am/ierat to the Nm-tlf-east Coast of China, 
>,xS 32 /^published by order of the lAouso of Commons). ^ * 

. Other authors refer to a Nankecn-colourgd ^cotton growto in 
India and state that the original Nankeen feJaric wa% produced in 
Kanking, in China, and waS woven from a naturul-coWured^yellow 
' As produced in Lancashire theP cloth is a closely woven 
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three<ehaft twill, dyed yellowish drab and other Golbiirs and used 
(or stay and corset making and for pocketing. 

An Antcrican (loveniment publication (House of Repre- 
sentatives rk>cutnent No. 643: Report of the Tariff Board on 
Schedule i of the Tariff Law) gives the general description of 
Nankeens as known in the distributing trade as : " Distinguished 
by their peculiar yellowish brown colour, natural to the colour of 
the cotton of which made.’' 

From the above it would seem clear that true Nankeen is a 
plain native cotton cloth woven on a native hand IcDm from un- 
bleached and undyed yarn spun from cotton of a yellowish or 
yellow-brownish natural colour. The weave of Nankeen is a plain 
one-over and one-under shirting weave, such being the type of 
weave most readily produced on a native hand loom. The finish^ 
fabric is marketed in its loom state. 

True Nankeen is therefore devoid of any ornamentation or 
figuring produced by weave or subsequent printihg, embossing, 
dyeing, or stencilling. The width of Nankeen has apparently been 
always recognised as not exceeding 20 inches. * 

The name Nankeen in China was originally used to describe 
native hand-loom cloths of the above variety only, but as new and 
slightly ditl'eront makes of native cloth appeared on the market 
the practice grew of including them under this heading, until 
griwlually the term was uBe<l to describe not only the fc*ue 
Nankeen but a wliole group of native cloths answering to the 
following description : all-cotton cloths not exceecling 20 inches 
in widtli, woven on a hand loom with a one-over and one-under 
shirting weave from cotton yarn which has not been previously 
dye<l or mercerised, and including cloths of the above variety 
which have either bet*u bleached, piece-dyed in solid greyish or 
blue colour, or woven from yarn previously dyed in greyish or blue 
colour, and including hand-loom-woven grey or bleached cotton 
cloths not exceeding 20 inches wide which have been ornamented 
by the introduction in the weave of a yarn-dyed blue stripe or 
yariMlyed blue checkered design. 

Tins loose application of the term continued until the 2nd 
May 1917, when the Chinese Maritime Ciwtoms, in their Notifica- 
tion No. S76 (Shanghai, 2nd May 1917) laid down an authoritative 
definition of this class of piece goocls reading as follows : — 

'cloth fq^ust be of plain shirting weave, woven on a 
hand loom oC the old style; it must not exceed 20 
mchos (English) in width. 

The “ couKt ” of the yam (whether Chinese or foreign) 
from which the cloth is piade must not exceed aoV 
T(ie yam must be single in bath warp and w^t> it 
must^ not be ** passed.** 
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3* The doth may be of the natural colour, t.f., uiidyed^ d* it 
may be bleached or dyed in the yarn. It must not be 
dy^ in the piece. 

Chinese Cotton Cloth that does not fulfil the alwve conditions 
will not be treated as Nankeen. 

Noils are the rejected fibres from the prowss of combing 
the different wools and hairs prior to making them up into yam. 
The primary objict of combing is to sort or separate the long 
from the shcg't fibres. 

Onbr^. — Having graduateri strijHJs in (olour otVect which 
shade from light to dark. 

Opera Hose. — Women’s stockings of extra length ortiinarily 
measuring 34 inches. 

• 

Organrine.—This name is given to a hanl and strong 
finished silk thread which has been given a gn*at deal of twist 
in the throwing. Organzino is use<l for warjw, as strength and 
regularity are needed in warp threads so that they may l>ear 
the strain and friction of weaving. When silk is thrown with 
less twist, and is therefore softer and more or less fiossy, it is 
known as Tram and is used for the weft in weaving. 

OrloanS. — This fabric, also known as a Lustre Orleans, is 
one of the many varieties of lustre dress fabrics mot with and 
describe<l elsewhere. Woven with cotton warp and lustre weft, 
free from ornamentation, it is a simple one-ovor and one under 
plain<weave fabric. Average width, 30 to 31 inches; length, 
30 yards ; price in normal times averaging, for the usual type, as 
low as 8Jf/. per yard. 

In fineness of appearance it lies midway between a Mohair 
Brilliantine, which is of finer weave, and a Mohair Sicilian, which > 
is of similar weave, coarser, but more lustrous in appearance. 

Ottoman. — A silk or cotton weave having thick rilui at 
▼aiiouB intervals. Originally, the thick coni ran crossways. 
When the cord runs lengthways the fabric is often known as 
an Ottoman Cord. ^ ^ • 

This material is also called a Persian ^ord, which is a cloth 
made frob worsted or cotton warp and^rorste^i weft employitig 
the plain weave, but with the warp threads working in twos, |hus 
giving a rib effect. 

* * • • 

Outsiie. — When* used as a knitted goods term It is ap[rfi6d 
to jromen’s stockings made in extra wid^ 

* A 
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'^Oxford.— Originally a wool fabric in dark gray And #1iHe 
miiturea. Of late years heavy cotton and linen fabrics have been 
known by this name. , ^ 

Oxford Shirting.— This fabric is an all-cotton fabric woven 
with a plain-weave ground and ornamented by the introduction of 
broken twill or fancy twill weave. It is woven with white and 
coloured yarna which go to make the pattern or design — which in 
the main takes the form of 8tri|)e8— of broken twill weave 
running lengthways of the material. Where the (kssign is pro- 
duced by printing, the material would not ho an Oxford Shirting, 
but would more correctly be classed as an “imitation or 
“ printed Oxford. 

Oxford Shirting has been described as “a matt weave of 
coloured yarns, forming small checketl effects or basket effects,” 
As the name shows, it is extensively used in ,the making of shirts 
and ranges in quality from a low-grade to a high-qifality fabric. 

Padded Back Linings. — When a fabric is printed {>lack 
on one side, or backed, to prevent the printed pattern dn the face 
of the cloth from showing through, it is known jts a Padded Back 
Lining. A natural back lining is a solid -coloured lining printed 
on one side only. This class of fabric is generally woven from 
all-ootton yarns, but may include fabrics which contain wool, ijilk, 
or other fibres. 


Pad'dyeing. — Fabrics arc generally piece-<lyed after leaving 
the loom by being immersed in a bath of dye or colouring material. 
With, a view to quickening more than actually cheapening the 
process of dyeing, “ pad-<lyeing ” was evolved. This roughly 
consists in threading the cloth to bo dyed into a machine the 
tntun features of which are dye baths and rubber rollers. The 
cloth is made to pass over rollers, dip into a dye bath and pass 
through rollers which squeeze out the superfluous dye, allowing 
same to fall back into the dye bowl or bath. In “•pad-dyeing”' 
the cloth may pass as often as six times through the dye liquor 
before it enters the first set of squeezers, and it may be given M 
many as four more passes through the liquor before the second set 
of scueezers are gone through; this, according to experts, gives 
“ th6rmi^*&ituratroii to any and all goods difficult to penetrate.*^ 
It is generally rocognited thqt any degree of saturatfon can be 
attuned by the process of pad-dyeing, and cloth may be run 
throu^ a machine at the rate of some 275 yards per minute 
and be well saturated. In a, description of a pad-dye^ 
machine the nature of the operation performed by this macbkib. 
is 0^1^ “dyping’’ and not “printing.” The only diffe^oe 
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between pteoe-djeing in a vat and in a pad-djreing 
mebbine is that in the one instanoe the cloth is made to circulate 
In ;A dye bath or through a scries of dye baths instead of being 
allowed to remain still in a dyo vat tmtil impregnated. The 
obj^ aimed at and attained, t.c., the saturation of the clotl) with 
a dye or colouring liquor, is idouticnl. 

All fabrics showing thorough sat unit ion of ground (‘olour (i.c., 
where both sides of the fabric are (M)ually «lyod) ai-o (considered ns 
dyed whether thi^ have been dyed l)y vat-dyeiug or pHd<iycing. 

• 

PftQlie. — A light-weight Velvet with “ laid ” or flattened 
pile. Applied to a range of satiii-factul Velvets or silk fabrics 
which show a high lustre, which is produced by pressure. The 
nlbrd panne is French for Plush. 

’ Pftnuilg. — The nether garment of the Sianiese. Made from 
cloth of the *Papoon style or from woven or printed Checks. 
Papoon is a plain-woven cloth having warp and weft of diflorent 
colours. It is also woven in two-and-two checking. 

P&nama Canvas.— An all -cotton plain matt weave fabric, 
siipilar to Basket Cloth, hut woven from dyed yarns. 

j Papoon. — An alkiotton fabric woven from coloured yams, 
the warp being of a different colour to the weft or filling threads. 
Exported to Siam, where it is extonsively used for panungs. 

Paramatta. — A thin union fabric woven as a three-shaft 
weft-faced twill from cotton warp and BoUiny worsted weft, used 
extensively for the manufacture of waterproof articles. 

Pastel. — Applied to tones of any colour when exceptionally 

pale. 


Pastille.— A round or oval spot. 

Peau de Oyjfne. — A closely woven silk having a lustrous 
but uneven surface. 

Pean de Soie. — A closely woven silk haviiifj^ ^i^what 
uneven ^tin-like surface. Literally, “skin 4)1 silk." A variety of 
heavy, t^t-flnished, plain-colouredfdresB Hlk woven with a pattern 
of floe close ribs extending weftways of the fabric. The .best 
grades are reversible, being similarly finished «fn both sid^; lower 
grades are finished on one ^ide only. The whave ... an eig^t-shaft 
satw with one point Added on the right or left, imp&rting to the 
fabrio a somewluit grainy appearance. 
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Feldll^, or Poldh Stripes.— A colour design in stripes of 
equal width and with equal space between. 

Pepperell Drill— The very superior qualities of Drills, 
woven from the highest quality yarns, are distinguishable by their 
carefully woven appearance and known as Pepperell Drilla 


Percale. — A plain-weave cotton fabric oi fine or medium 
count, used for shirtings, dresses, linings, etc. Percale is usually 
printed on one side with geometrical figures, getierally black, al- 
though other colours are sometimes used. The fabric is bleached 
before printing and has an entire lack of gloss, difiering from 
Percaline, which has a very glossy finish. It is often printed^ 
stripes and, when so printed, is known as Percale Stripes. 

Pcrc&linc. — A highly finished and dressed light-weight Per- 
cale, piece-dyed in solid colours and not printed. Percaline is an 
all-cotton, plain, closely woven fabric, generally met with in shades 
of blue, green, black, brown, anrl tan. Highly calendered and 
glossed. 

Psrsiftn Cord. — A worsted or (M>tton warp and worsted weft 
fabric woven with a plain weave, but with the warp threads 
working in twos, thus giving a rib efi’ect. Also called Ottoman. 

Pick. — When the word “pick” is used in connexion with 
weaving, it always signifies the filling or weft threads, while each 
warp thread is called an “end” or a “thread.” Picks run across 
the width of the fabric. 

Piece Goods. — A usual trade reference for fabrics which are 
woven in lengths suitable for retail sale by linear raeasuro. 

Pile Fabrics. — Materials of silk or cotton wherein the surface 
is woven with raised loops, which are afterwards cut, forming a 
raised “pile.” They Include Plushes, Velvets, Velveteens, and 
Corduroys. 

I'heHbi'Bads that go towards making the pile are special 
threads independent bf^he warp and weft threads neeessary to 
make a fabric that will hold together. 

*lf the raised bops are left uncut, as more frequently is the 
ease wife warp pilesr the fabric is sppken of as “ Terry.'* If cut, 
qfi is sdmetiiiies the case with warp piles, and .usually the case with 
weft piles, the fabric is s^ken of as “ cut-pile.” 
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A gsneric name, used more in the elementary distribuUng 
trade, covering the claaaes of goods known amongst retailera 
and consumers as Velveteen, Corduroy, Turkisli Towelling, 
Plush, etc. 

Pile Weave.—NumerouN varieties of cloth woven with a 
pile surface, such as Plush, Velvet, Velveteen, Silk Seals, Pony 
Skin, Beaver, Chinchilla Plush, and (4ir|)eting of various kinds, are 
produced by this etylo of weave. The distinctive feature of this 
weave is that the surface ionsisU of thrwids standing closely 
together like bristles in a i>riish. These threads apjwar eitlier as 
threads sheared otV smooth, so as to form a uniform or even surface, 
as in the case of Velvet, or may apj)ejir in the form of 1 (k>}) 8, as in 
tfci^ case of Towelling. The threads forming the pile are fix(»d to 
the back in a more or less firm manner and arc known as “Iihjso" 
or “ fast ” pile : the former takes the form of the letter ^ and the 
latter of the letter w. The loose pile may be driven out of the 
material by pressure, as there are not the same binding threads 
holding it as in the fast pile, or, again, they may be drawn out 
through the back of the material by relatively little scratching 
with, 8ay,itbe edge of a pa|x^r kiufe. The fast pile cannot be so 
withdrawn, as one of the warp threads passes in each of the two 
surface dejiressions as well iis under the centre bcinl of the 
thus firmly binding it to the cloth. All other conditions l>eing 
eqi'nl, a fast-pile material would be the l>etter and more ex{)ensive 
of the two, and for upholstery or where there is much wear the 
“fast” pile is essential. Pile-weave materials are shipjied on iron 
frames of about 6o yards, the material bemg h(K>ke<l on to the 
frame by the selvedge so as to prevent the crushing of tln^ pile. 
For export two frames are boxed together, Heparate<l by a wo(xl 
partition. 

— A stout cotton fabric having as a distinguishing 
feature wdde or fine welts, running “lengthways in the piewj*’ and 
extending side by side from selvedge to selvedge. It is woven 
in the unbleached state and bleached l>efore being place<l on the 
market. It is also made in part of dyed yarns, forming ornamental 
stripes. It is sometimes referred to as Wells or Bod ford Cords. 
This fabric is described in the Knglish market as a fabric having 
“ transverse ribs or welts, produced by stitching tightly weighted 
warp threads through a fine plain-woven cloth which has^tawrarp 
lightly tensioned. The ril>s or welts are soimjtimes ei/TpjasisAl hjf 
the introefbetion of wadding weft.| In Afnerica this material is 
sometimes described as “P.K.” 

P.K. — An American w^y of writing Pi(|U(f. Tuis abbreviated 
designation of the word* is limited to Aruerii a and seldofii met with* 
on English invoices. 
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.PlftilL — At a weaving term the word **plaiD’* it oaod to 
d^gnate the simplett weave, in which the weft thread patt^ 
under one and over one warp thread. This system of inter 
lacing produces a ‘^lain” or “one-over and one-under “ oi 
“shirting ’* weave. The term is also used to denote that a fabric 
is not hgured, that it is free of ornamentation produced b} 
either extra threads or combination of weaves. 

Plain Velvet (Cotton). — An all-cotton pile fabric, which is, 
more often known under the name of Velveteen. ♦ There would* 
appear, however, to be a diirerence between the two fabrics, which 
.lies only in the length of the pile, the pile of Velvet being if any- 
thing a little longer than that of Velveteen and shorter than that 
of Plush. This fabric may, like Velveteen, be either of a wefifor 
warp pile weave, which is more fully described under “Velveteen.*’ 
Being plain, it is free from any ornamentation produced by print- 
ing, embossing, or combination of weave, and of ^uniform colour 
throughout the width and length of the material. 

Plain Velveteen (0otton).-~Thi8 fabric, like all true 
Velveteens, is an all-cotton pile fabric which has not been 
ornamented or Bgured in any way, either by being printed or * 
embossed or by combination of weave, and would be of uniform 
colour throughout the width and length of the material. 

Plain (or Homespun) Weave. — Plain cloth is the simplest 
cloth that can be woven. In this weave one series of threads 
(filling or weft) crosses another series (warp) at right angles, 
passing over one and under one in regular order, thus forming a 
simple interlacement of the threads. This weave is used in the 
production of Muslin, Gingham, Broadcloth, Tafi'etas, etc. 

Checks are produced in plain wearing by the use of bands of 
coloured warp and coloured filling. This weave produces a strong 
and firm cloth. It is also called calico or tabby weave, and referred 
to as a “one-over and one-under” weave. 

Plated. — An American term used in connexion with goods 
having the face of one material and the back of another; for 
instsno s y sp yi rmenfr having a wool face and cotton back is “plated.” 
The face may also iSe gf one colour and the back of angiher, both 
of the same material. 

PiiS84. — Fredbh for pleated ; applied to fabrics which have 
^ a distiiibtive feature^a narrow leogthM^ys fold like the pleata 
# of a closed faq. Also knowd as Tucks. 
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sheer cotton fiibric ornamented with tufts at 
kttfvals. A Figjired Muslin or Uwn of hij^h quality and price 
whidii shows on its face dots or small spripi of floVers whmh 
elosely imitate real hand embroidery. These desi^ms are the 
^ult of 8wi\^l Bguring. This fabric is also known m riumoty. 

PlGAh. — As a distinctive fabric f‘Iush would apjwar to be a 
{Ale fabric having a fairly long pile woven on the same principle 
as Velvet, but cSmjwsecl of wool, mohair, or mixed fibres, a!id 
‘ sometimes from a silk pile and cotton bat'k. llse«l .‘is an iiiljoctive, 
the word “plush*’ would mean woveti nith a pile somewhat longer 
than Velvet. It is generally used in conjunction with a prefix 
showing the nature of the malerials from whicli the pile is made." 

* It is generally recognised that Plushes afid Velv(»ts are so 
generally part cotton that a Silk Plush should be ('onsiderc<l as 
having a cotton hack miless it isdefiuitely stated tliat it is “silk 
packed.” Tlrs practice is recognised hy manufacturing, wholesale, 
and retail branclies of the trade ami is acceptisj by such authorities 
as I^iil H. Nystroin and rcconled in his hook,*“ Textiles.” 

» 

Plush of Silk mixed with other Fibres. This chws of 
material includes all pile fahriits which, in the first instance, 
answer to the des(;ription of Plush, />., have their pile longer 
than that of Velvet, and the pile of which, whilst being partly of 
silk, contains other animal fil)res such as wool or mohair and 
which may contain even vegetable fibres such as cotton. In 
Plushes belonging to the above class the nature of the back or 
foundation cloth may vary, but in the great majority of eases 
•they would be found to be of cotton. Where it is clearly 
stipulated that they iire “Plushes <»f silk mixed with other 
fibres and having cotton bjicks,” the foundation cloth must not 
contain warp or weft threiuls wholly <ir in part comjKJsod of any 
material other than cotton. 

Plush Velveteen. — A plain all-cotton pile fabric., either 
weft or warp pile, l/ut generally the former, which difl'ers from 
Velveteen only in the length of the pile. As the name Velveteen 
stands for “an all-cotton fabri<^” it wouM be nn <’orrect to dest'iribe 
a Plush Velveteen Jis “an all-(‘otton Plush ’’ or as a “long piled 
Velveteen.^’ The terms Plush and Velveteen ti^ v!«p!iiiied 
elsewhere 

PoiutiUA — Having a design in small doU , 

Pompadour. — A* term used to describe small fS>ral iesign^ 
in jUk fabrics. 
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PondlO 01otll.~This liame if appareotlj mon used to 
defcribe a class of fabric than a particular and disttnotiTo 
material. Used presumably in the manufacture of Ponohos^ 
which are blanket-shaped garments having a slit in the centre 
through which the head is passed, and extensively used in Mexico. 
Poncho Cloth was originally a fine all-wool fabric. 

Poncho Cloth is now described as a union cloth, i.f,, composed 
of two materials, such as wool and cotton, otherwise Hhan by 
blending. It is also similar to what is known ^ Leather Cloth, 
produced in the Morley district, which is heavier th^n the boiled 
and teazled goods known in that district as “Unions." True 
Poncho Cloth is a union cloth woven with cotton warp and woollen 
weft, measuring from 72 to 74 inches wide and having a distinctive 
I 'inch hair list at each selvedge. It resembles but is lighter^n 
weight than a Union or Leather Cloth, averages from 16 to 20 
ounces per yard* and is given a high finish on the face. In the 
Bradford district such a cloth would be known and sold as a 
“Melton" unless shipped as a Poncho Cloth at the request of the 
buyer, 

Poni gee.— A fine plain-woven cotton fabriis mercerised, 
dyed, and schreinered, having a soft handle or feel like the real 
Silk Pongee of which it is an imitation. Pongees are met with 
having stripes produced by colourerl warp threads. The fabric 
has a lustrous silky appearance. Average width, 28 inches. I’he 
ground colour of Pongees is most often of a shade similar to real 
Silk Pongee. 


Pony flkilL— As a textile term, it is used to describe a pile 
fabric which is made to imitate the true Kussian Pony Skin fur. 
Always dyed a solid black, this fabric has a mohair pile which 
has been laid and fixed by heat. The density of the pile and 
the lustre are the best guides to value. Like many imitation fur 
fabrics, it came into the market owing to the vogue of the real 
fur it imitates. Average width, 48 to 50 inches; length, 30 to 33 
yards, per piece. 


Poplin.-A fabric having a silk warp and a wool weft, with 
a corded surface. Goods in which a similar effect is produced, but 
made* in%lHiIk, all 'wool, or cotton, are also called Poplins. 

,It is a warp-ribbhd fab,ric with a plain weave^and was 
originally made with a fine silk warp and a comparatively thick 
gashed worsted .weft which gave the ribbed effect, with the silk 
' warp toreads thrown to the surface and completely hiding the 
^orsted weft It is similar to, but generaKy softer finished than, 
Bepp or Rep. 
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Printed.— This term, when used with reference t<» textiles, 
indicates that the fabrie has been suiunitted to a j)roeo,s.s wherobv 
certain desi^^ns, eitlier simple or ecuiiplox, havo been impr.'SHed on 
the surface of the fabric in either one or more colours, Calico is 
•perhaps the most typical of printed fahncs. 'J’he prmtinir of 
fabrics is generally done by the aid of a ma<-hme, its mam feature 
being a revolving cylinder on whi( h the design lias been stam|)o<l 
or cut out. The cloth in passim; throimh the machine comes in 
contact with the iiipression cylinder, Thec\!inder revolving in 
A colour trough takes up the colour and leav'e.N the impression of 
•the design on the cloth. When fabrics arc printed by liand from 
blocks, the design never joins so {M^rfectly that if cannot ho 
detected, and, if looked for, certain marks will be found that are 
use^l as “guides ’ to show* the oporat(»r where the next niipre.ssion 
with the block is to bo made. Holier printed designs, l>eing con- 
tinuous, show no such marks or irregularities. 

A recent i^rocess known as the “ l.itbographic ' or transfer 
process has been introduced, and it is a modiHod Form of block 
printi^ig, an engraxed stone being u.sed as for lithogrriphic work. 

A fabtjic that i.s printed will not show* continuous (’oluurod 
threads, but threads coloured in places and not mothers; whereas 
in fabrics having the pattern woven the coloured threads are riui- 

*tillUOIlH. 

,;\n “indigo piint'* is distinguislicl fr(*ni a regular print hy 
having a printed figure on a solid indigo blue ground, whereas (he 
ground of an ordinary jirint-cloth pattern is whit<‘ or of a light 
colour. An indigO'[innL pattern is obtained cither by indigo 
block printing, indigo discharge printing, or indigo resist 
printing. 

Printed Balzarines. — The general structure and ap|Toar- 
ance of Balzarincs is given under that heading. The cotton 
variety would be an all-cotton fabric having a gauze w'oavo and 
net-like apjiearanco. The printed variety would consist of similar 
fabrics which had been subjecteil to a proce.ss whereby certain 
simple or complex designs had been impressed upon tlie surface of 
the fabric in either one or more colours^ The fabric would 
approximate 30 inches in width and probably from 2K to 30 yards 
in length per pioie. 

Print>ld CftliCO. — This fabric descr’iied uriflor “ijalico,^" 

Printed Cambrics. — As the name shows, frifif"d Oair^brica 
are Cambrics which have betn submitted to it proce.s8 wheyeby 
certain simple or compWx designs in citlujr one or moFe colours 
have^een impressed on t^ieir surface. 
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Cambric bein^ a light-weijrht, soft-finish, plain-wciive fabric of 
linen or cotton, the term Printed Cambric is therefore applicable 
to either a linen or cotton fabric. The more wjrroct designation 
would be cither Printed Idnen Cambric or Printed Cotton Cam- 
bric. The majority of Cambrics met with are Cotton Cambrics, 
and, milosa sjyerially designated, a Printed Cambric would be a 
cotton fabric. Whereas in the plain white a Cambric is finer than 
a Iawii, Printed Cambrics, on the other hand, are coarser than 
Lawns. 


Printed Chintzes. — This fabric is essentially a ninlti- 
colonrod printed cotton fabric. It is the style of printing and 
the large bright and gay coloured patterns of flowers and other 
subjects used for ornamentation of the fabric that are the di.st^nc- 
tive features of this material, which is mainly used for curtains 
and furniture coverings. Chintz is hut a plain-woven fabric 
olalwrately ornamented with designs by means (»f the jirinting 
machine, .■\fter printing, the fabric is passed through a calemlor 
press, the rolls of which are well heated and tightly set, N'hich 
gives the glaze<l finish which the fabric in most cases possesses. 


Printed Cotton Drill. - A strong all-cotton warp-faced or' 
warp sateen faced fabric which, after leaving the loom, has been 
suitably prepared for and subjected to a process wln>rel>y ce/laiu 
ornamentation in the form of simple or complex designs in 
either one or more colours has been impressed on its surface. 
For iMirticulars of weave, Drills; Florentine i hills; Satin 
Drill. 


Printed Cotton Italians.—This name is given m an all- 
cotton fabric woven generally with a weft-fa(‘ed satin weave having 
an even, close, smooth surface, ujsm which — for the purpose of 
ornamentation and to onh.ance the value of the fabric — certain 
simple or complex designs in either one or more colours have 
been impressed. Whilst the name of this fabric docs not indicate 
whether it is a grey, white, or dyed one, neverlijcles.s, us an Italian 
Cloth itself is a dyed cotton fabric, so a Fruited Cotton Italian is 
a dyed and printed c-otton fabric. 


Printed Cottofr Lastings. — This fabric is eAsenlially a 
plain all-cotton twill or kindre<l weave fabric tirmly woven from 
hard-^wistod y^irffs, pioi‘e-dye<l after leaving the loom, and sub- 
sequently subjected to a printing process whereby certain designs, 
f whether sfmple or complex, are mipre.sse<i ujion the surface of the 
cloth in eithe** one or more colours. 
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Printed Grapes. — Any Crane Cluth, \vh)(!» hiw 

been ornamented by t'crlani de^i^Mis ur patterns impreasnl 

iijK)!! its surface in one or more colonrN. is ternioii a I’linled (.Va|»o. 
The crinkled apjHjai'anco — which is the disinn tne fenturo i‘f Cra|»e 
Cloth — roinains nruhan^jfod in the I'rinted ('rajie. The vanuns 
methods of olitamiiiiL,' this crinkled elicit is e:i\en unilcr “(Va|*e 
Cloth, J’lain.” 


I 

• Printed Crimp Cloth. An\ .ill cotton Cl imp Cloth vvliich 

Was born ornanicntod by haMiu; certain diiMjii" or juittenis 
impressed upon its surface in one or more i-oloni'. is known as a 
IVintcd (^'imp The “cocklcil" strijies which .irc (he distinct i\c 
feature of (.'riinp Clnih remain uncliaiiu'cd in tin* I*rm1cd Crimps 
The tnetliod ot oblamnio tlicse “‘(ockled’ s(n{M*.s is oncti mider 
“Crimp (’'loth, Plain. ’ 


Printed Furnitures. 'I'lns n.imc. like many others used 
with reference to textiles, denotes moic a class ol oissis Ih.m any 
^iven fabrn^ ('hint/, Cretonne, and an\ other pnnte I lolton 
fabrii’s wlncii enter into the manuiaetnn- of chair or sofa < o\criin:s, 
(Mirtiiiiis, hassocks, scfceiis, etc., max he termed I’linted Fiirmlures. 
I'lns name, however, seem.s to be unkiKOvn to liotli manufaet nrer 
and ilistribiitor, and it is not in use in an\ of the m.uiy la .inches 
of <‘Onniieree concerned with textile f-abnes As a t'cneiie term it 
has its xalne; but if it was ever used as the n.ime oi any ojven 
fabric, it is so used no lotiumr. 


Printed Lawns.-- As the name shows, Printe*! Lawns .are 
Laxvns xvhieii huxe been stibnntted t<> a proci'ss wherefix certain 
simple or complex di‘sij:ns in either one or iiioie eoheirs haxe been 
impressed on tbeir surface l..iwn beiii:/ .i li^dit xvei^dit, soft, 
finished, plain xx'eaxe labni woxen from cotton xarns xmixiii^ from 
1 , 40*s to 1 loo’s or from a linen x.-ini, the term Printed b.avxn is 
therefore apjilieable to eithei a cotton or Imen fabric. The more 
correct de.sionation would bceitlier Pnnte 1 Cotton lawn or I'rwib'd 
Lineri l.axxn. Tlie majority oj l,awii.'>i met xxitb arc ('ol ton Lawu.s, 
and nnles.s sjieeiallx' desiifiiatcd. .» Printed Lawn woiiM be a I’otUai 
fabric. Whereas a pbiin White Lawn is eo.irser th;in a White 
Camliric, a Printed Lawn, on the other hanj),* is lint?l tn 1 ln*ii 
I*rinte<l Can^irie. It xanes m width ^om 2|*to.}5 inches 

Printed Leno.— VN'lien a Leno has been, sub.Hitto<l io a 
process whereby eertain simple ‘or complex dcsij^n- in cipher Ane 
or more colours have been imprcHseil on its •face, it is then known 
as a Pointed Leno. 
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Printed Muslin.— As the nmne shows, Printed Muslins arc 
Muslins which have been siibinitttsl Li n process wherubv certain 
siniple or complex dosi'rns in either <»ik‘ or itu^rc colour^ have been 
impressed on their surface. Musliii, like Pawn and Cambric, is an^ 
open, plain-weave, li^ht-weii'ht, soft finished i‘otlon fabric. The 
better ijnalities of .Muslin may be reco^nistvl by their evenness of 
weave and fineness of yarn, whilst in the lower LTadcs oi'casional 
W'arp or weft threads will he irre;,uilar, ha\ing the appearance of 
boinj^^ thicker in some parts than in others. ‘ 


Printed Reps. — As the name indicates, this class of fabric 
is essentially of rep construction, if., bavinji :is a ])redoininant 
feature a rep or rilj running' transversely across the face of the 
cloth, which is described in lietail under “ Pep.” When a clotli or 
fabric of rep construction has had its face ornanjcnted by having 
certain designs or patterns impressed on it in either one or more 
colours, it is known as a Printed Itep. This il^iss of fahru' is 
generally met with as an ali-cotton fabric, and unless 8|)ecially 
desij'uated, the material 8<» described would be a printed ])11tin i^in 
the sense of not fi^nireil) cotton fabric. 


Print6d Sftt66ns. — These are essentially Ii;rht weijilit cotton' 
fabrics finished to imitate Silk Siiini. and the common Italian (doth 
is a sateen fabric. The ornamentation of Printed Sateens is the 
result of a printing: process whereby certain desiLrns are im}(re'*>eil 
on the surface in contradistinction to (^)lonrcd Sati'cns, in which 
the ornamontHtion is ])rodmed by c(Uiibination of coloured warp 
and filling threads. AVc al.w Sateens ; Js.itin. 


Printed Satinets. — An imitation of the true Satin in mer- 
cerised cotton or other yunw which has been printed after leaving 
the loom. The four-shaft satin weave, whiih does not fulfil the 
comlitioriH of the real Satin as regards order of intersections, is 
known as a satinet weave and is the basis of this class of fabric. 
Similar to Sateen, but somewhat lighter in weight. 


Printed Sheeting’s.— Thi.s name is given to an all-<‘Otton 
fabritewoven eitlv'r as a fourshaft two-and-two twMl or with a 
plain weave, as in 'the ease of hiw -grade sheetings, in which wjuste 
and condenser wefts are iftied. The actual fabric la woven as 
iK‘scril>ed under “<lrey Sheeting," then “singed,'’ “bleached," 
and calendeVeA ” to jirepare it for the {)rocess of printing, which 
consists of impressing on the face te the material certain designs 
in either one or more volours. This teriil is very seldom met w ith 
in the trade ‘and is considered a misnomer. 
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Printed ShirtingfS. — Shirnri'jrs nro rtssoiitirtlly an 
all-cotton fal»ric wuvon \vuh a plain wi‘avi% having; ilio warp ami 
weft ajiproxiniately of the sanu* lattmt. wlndi have htui tlunr 
^surface ornament ed bv bem;: sul)mitted to a procavs wlu'rebv 
certain sim]>]c or complcv in eitlier one or more coloura 

have been improsed u[>on ihem. I*nnted >birtin^"K. like all other 
<'Otton fabrics, nndertri* a process of “viiiiLrein;,',” “ blcacdiini:,’' and 
“calondenni: ' prior to beimr printed The hrst proi oss removes 
the siirfaia* hairs, \?hich form a sort of nap to th»* surface of the 
^loth, who h nVdloaed to rtmiain would mterb'ro with the uniform 
application ttf the c(d(»urs, and the i>th«-r two processes further 
{)ropare the fabric bn* print inc:. 


"Printed T-Cloth . — This fabric is an all cotton plain woven 
fabric, ocncralh woven from poor^puilitv varn, which, after lea vinjj; 
the loom, lias been Idcai hed and printed Tins fabiic answers the 
cleseription of a Printed (\dieo and would by man\ be known under 
that name. lleyi'iid the actual manufacturer, the jobber or 
exjMirt^r, luid. those merchant." in such markets as Maiuhestcr and 
China whodi the tt'rm is currently used, few even in the textile 
business would know the value of the term 7’-Cloth. 


Printed Turkey Reds. -Kabries desijrnatC'l as iVmted 
Tiirkhv llcds are essentially all eotton fabrics of ij:(m»^ 1 ipiality dyed 
turkey red (.vi* iKed Ileal Turkey Itedsj and siibscijue.utlv orna- 
menled by having/ certain desi^rns impreasod on their surface in 
either one or more cvilours. They are usually plain woven or of 
small tw'ill weave. 


Printed Twills.—This term is applied to all rotUai fabrics 
of twill weave, lia\iii;j; the di.ii'onal elbnt or twill rimnirii; acrotw 
the face of the fabric, whicli suh-scpiem to bciiij." woven have 
been ornamonteil by ha\m^ certain dc.sifrns, eillier Himjilc 
or complex, imjircssed on their surface in either one or mure 
colours. 

Printed Velvet (Cotton).— bike a Idam Cotton Velvet, 
this fabric i^ virtually a Velveteen, i.r., an all-cott(*ri jale fj^l^ic^ 
whi(’h has been ornameuted by havine certiun^fesigns or jiiittcrns 
impressed oft its face in either one orinore cfJlours. 

Printed Velveteen (Cotton),— This fal^ric, like all* true 
Velveteens, is an all-cotUyi pife’fabric which hiis been ornameitted 
by having certain designs, whether simple ijr complex, impressed 
on itifsurface in eithe|one or more colours. * 
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Printers. — I’lain-wovon cotton clothn cither exporto<l plain 
or more often «Lse<l for printin^r. lJuriilev 1‘rinters, or “ I-iirtips,” 
are usually 32 inchos wide hy iio yards in lenirth and 16 stpian^ 
!>., ih ends and id puka to the cpiarler inch. Glossop or 
Cheshire iVinters are abotit \() inches by s;o yards and averairo 
M) ends and 22 picks to the quarter imdi. I’rinters are trenerally 
wrll woMMi from pore yarns of ijiiality. A variety woven 
from low <rrado yarns is also manufai tured. 

Pure Silk Plush. — A pile fabric, not often net with wovev 
entirely from silk, bavin;! b )tii pile face and back warp 
threads of .silk. Woven as a Velvet )mt with a .somewhat lon^rer 
pile. M(j.st Itram he.s of the trade eonsider a Pure Silk Plush to bo 
a fabric ha\in;i an all silk pile, irres{»e(*tive (»f whether the fo<nida- 
tion fai»nc is .silk or not. 

Paul 11 . Nyslrom, in his book, ‘•Textiles, ’ .states tb.it Velvets 
and Plushes are s(» iienerally part ccitlon tli.it a ^dk \el\el or a 
Silk Plush sliotdd be considered as haMiiL' a cotton back unless it 
is delinitely stateil that it is “silk b.icked. * The term " pint* silk ' 
when applied to a plush qualities the pile of the faVIc and not 
the fabric as a whole ; it does not mean that the fabric is composed 
entirely of silk. 

Pure Silk Velvet.— \n all silk jiile fabric, ikjI ofteq met 
with woven entirely tnmi silk, similar to an all-sdk Plusli, from 
wdiu'h It ditlers only in len;!th pde. The jiile of N’elvel is 
shorter than tliat of Plush. \ Pure Sdk Velvet is Lfener.illy 
uiidorstoi»d bt bo a pile fabric havinir an all-silk pde, irrespective 
of the nature of the foundation fabric. VoUots are so ^'enerally 
part cotton that a Silk Vehet shoukl be considered u.s luivinij: a 
cotton back unless it is detinitely staled that it is “silk barked.” 
“Silk,’’ or “jiiiro silk.' refers to the pile and llie pile only, in 
the jitmoral a(’ceptanre of the trade, and not to the fabric as a 
whole ; it does not mean a fabric composed eiifircdy of silk. 

Raised Back Cloths. — Kabries requirin^^ a “raised back” 
are n.su;illy warp faceil and weft backed. Py constructing; the cloth 
in this manner, the Vaisiiiir machine, in the .subsequent proces.se 8 , 
partially disintejjrrate.s the weft fibres and gives that soft and 
wo/d^i. leckl. which, one us accustomeii to in such cloflls jis Swans- 
down, Cotton Troifserimrs, and some classes of fabrics used for 
dressing-gowns, pyjamas, etc^ 

Raised botton Cloth. — Any material woven in all cotton 
anddiaviqg either one or With sidei' “‘raiined ” or “nap|)ed " would 
be a Hfiised Cotton Clcth. The “ raising” or “napping” of the 
cloth is a pA)ces.s which the fabric is pnt tfjirough w ith th^ view 
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of pivins? it a soft “\vo(.)lly’' feel. Hy jxwsinj; the fabric, whilst 
it is ti^'htly strett*he<l, over a revolvinir cylinder which has its 
surface covered with Miiiall steel luniks or teasels, the siirfatio of 
^the fabric is si-ratclnxl and the short fibres of the yarn used in 
the weaving are o^xuieil up and raised, rosultiii^ in a nap covering 
the whole oT the surface. Raised ("olton Cloths allow of the use 
of coarse inferior yarns and are hotter ItHikiiig than had they not 
l:>eon raise<l. The raising hides defects of weave and produces a 
warmer, better-hioRiiig cloth than could be pnKlucod tiy any other 
Jproceas at tin; price. Raised Cloths, like certuii Flannelettes, are 
sometimes chemically rendered “tireprootV 


Ramie, Rhea, China Grass. — A fibre obtained from a 

plant of the nettle fannly which grows in India and China. The 
tibro is strong and lii.strou.s and lends itself to the weaving of 
vurioiLs materials, es{>ecially underclothing, and it is uaotl also 
in the manufacture of incandescent gas mantlos. 

The diameter of ramie and china gras.s fibres is from two to 
three limes that of flax. Ramie and china graas are not ahwilutoly 
identical, the latter containing 7S {wr cent, of cellulose aa compared 
with (it» per cent, in ramie. When spun into threads they pnsluee 
•a Instnius etlect. Kflocts roaemhhng ailk-wovon textures are 
produced with the finest yaru.s, and when dyc<l in delicate shiwles 
they give a lirilliancy comparable with silk. 

Ratine. — A wool material similar to a Chinchilla, hut having 
smaller tufts with wider K]>acings between. This material ia al 
ways plain woven and is of comjiaiativoly recent creation; it can 
he descriliod it'* a very rough aurface dross fabric, jirojiorly in [mrt 
of wool, but now aRo nuuic entirely of i-ottoii. The characteristic 
rough surface ts caused by the use of 8[»ecial fancy weft threads 
which are comiKjse<l of two or more ilifteront size yams so twiste<i 
together its to pnyJuce knob effects at intervals in the threail. A 
more exj^ensive fabric is made of filling tlirwiilH comjM>s«fl of 
braided yarns. Tlio trade now applies the name to imitation 
elTects produced by terry weiivos, Turkish Towelling fabrics, 
bouclc and bourette effects. 

Ray^A-This IS the French term for “strij^xl" and is aj[)^lied 
to patterns running longitudinally with the wurp in textile fahrica, 
produced ify employmg a b[)ocial weJvo or f^-o or more coloum of 
warp 8j)€cially arranged. 

Reed and Pick arc tiefms applied in tile cottop indfistry 
to the number of threads in h given sjaioe — usually j inch or' 
I imh — in the wary aiid weft resjjoctively. ThAw terms are 
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not generally oinplovcrl, however, in all textile rlistrict^ ; the term 
‘•make ’ or “enda and picks per inch ’ is applied to worsted 
cloths, whilst “sett ’ and “sliots’’ are used with the same moaning 
in the linen industry. 

The word “counts,” which refers to the number or thickness 
of yarn, is sometimes erroneously used in tiii^ connexion, probably 
owinj' bt the fact tliat the expression “counts to the i-inch <,da.ss" 
is also used in reference to ree<l arul pick. ^ 

Rembrandt Rib. — Applied to womens stocicin^^s having; J 
^M-oiips of five drop stitches, separated by i inch of plain knitting 
running; the full leii'rlh. 

Rep , — The name Kep is used to dusi;xnato certain fabrics 
that have as a predominant feature a rcji or rib runnimr trans- 
versely across the face of the cloth. The term may aKo be applied 
to the actual weft riii which appears in the materii*]. 

Ke])8 are what is known as warp-nbbed hibncs, fabrics 
witli the nh or rep running; woftwa\s, and for that reason nwy be 
considered the oppo.sitc of cord.s. The term “ warp-ribl^ed ’ mij;ht 
at first 8i>.dit apjxiar to desit^nate a rib rtinnnijj; warpways, that is 
to say, in the longitudinal dire<‘tion of tlni cloth, wherojis a warp ^ 
rib is a warp surface weave in which, owing to the thickness of the 
weft picks or to the grouping of a number of weft picks togel^ior, 
the warp threads are made to beiul round them, and being thus 
thrown! to the surface produce a ribbed apjM.‘arance across the 
piece. KepH, unless spocially ilesignated, are dyed plain cotton 
fabrics with an average width of 32 inches and a length of 32 yards 
per piece. 

Resist or Reserve Printing.— This style of printing is a 
process u.sod to obtain white figures on a cfdoured LTOund b> means 
of printing the designs in .suK^tanecs that are imjierviou.s to the dye 
into whicli the cloth 8<» primed is sub.se(|uently placed. The chAh 
is dyed, but all parts of it which were coxered b\ the resist agent 
remain white. 

Reversible Cretonnes.— The salient fciitures of Cretonnes 
are the bold tyi)e of highly coloured designs with which the fabric 
is oniwmeii?ed tlmuigh printing. The weave employed for this 
style of fabric is eitii^r plair, twill, satin, or oatmeal ^weave; the 
witfth of the material varies^ from 25 to 50 inches. Sometimes, 
tUjugh rarely,^ a small brocaded etlect of fancy weave is intro- 
dueedf lloversiblij Cretonnes differ from ordinary Cretonnes in 
that* they,, are printed on both shies o) the fabric. A recent 
* variety of Keversible iCretonne, called a Shadow Cretonne, is 
purely a wafp-printed fabric, sometimes ^‘ontaining yam\lyed 
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threads. A CrL'tonin’ printed with tin- same doNi;;n u!t f.-uv and 
back would Ihi known as a JUMcrsible (‘ivtonno. vilnlst the nhimo 
fabric printed with one pattern on the lace and a d.tlurent pattern 
on the back would be kinnsn sls a |iuplc\ 1‘nnled t'retonne. 

Rib. — The name eiven to an\ kind of eord efiert or to .a 
weave in wlmli either, owiuir to tiu' uittul.icuu or to the varns 
used, warp or w(^ft is the ‘^tinnLr<‘i an I lemaui'* i onipar.ttj\» ly 
Stnii^rht while the weaker lloe^ all the bendme 'rims, m waip 
ribs the wefi is the stroinrer and caii.x*'. tlie waip to btaxl and 
form a warpsurfate rib running tiom .seheiire t'l sehedc'e, wlnle 
in weft ribs the warp is the strojiiter and lie\elop^ a weft surface 
rib running' len^'thwav.s of the piece 

Rib Crape Effect. This teiin IS usod to ilesiLOiate tho 
elVect prodmxsl by broakiii)' uj> tlie ie;;ulai oi lei of weave so as to 
jiroduce a vrar^ nbellect on a fabric whnfi is of tin- CiajH’ variety, 
the (TajKi weave beiiJtt dislmouishabie by liie interla' iii;: t»| waip 
and k'efl in a more oi less mi\ed oi m lisiM-muiiate onliu’, so as to 
produce iti appeamnee of a liiielv broken »haractei. Kib ira|K.i 
etVect IS fmiiid in fabiics known a.s f'rejsdine. 

Richelieu Rib.— Applied lo women's plain Ht(»ckm;/s bavin^^ 
a filmic dnipstilcli at intervals ol three 'juarters ol an inch 
rurinin^^ the full leiiyth of the stockin;^ 

Right and Wrong Side of Fabrics. - In cei lam {.^oodK it 

is ditliciilt to tell the ri^ht from tho w•ron^^ side. In plain 
worsteds the diaL'niial ouirht always U) run irom rijht |4> left, that 
being tlie n^dit, side, in all textiles wlinh are not mvcrsilde, but 
are similar (Ui both sides, the r‘i;:ht side »an be detected by llio 
quantitv of dfjvvii, whnh is less on tin* nohl side th.iii the wrong 
side. To determine this it is often nera‘s.sar\ to hoM the cloth 
under examination to the liglil. When both sides are well liu- 
ished, but wdtli diMerenl pattern.s, it is tlic rieator of the two which 
is generally the right side. In a coni|»rehensive way, shavini;: and 
neatness indicate tho r ight side. 

Ring'Spun Yam. — Ring-spun cotton ^arn i.s g^uierglly a 
harder spun thread than mnle-twist, whicb is inorf* hbr?5ilk and 
more ela.'flic. King-spun yarn willl^iot tai#* ujfi as mm h “size** an 
the in(Ae tibrons and .softer .spun thread of the mule 

Ring-spun yarn is rouinler than a mule-s^uA i,tiread^ ifiiig- 
spinning dili’ers from miikvojhnning in this essential: tho former 
is spun on the “contiiluous system * npyn spindles tifat are fixtuk 
wbereaii in mule-smniivug the spindles are mounted on a carriage 
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uliirh iiif;vc*K Imi-kwanls and forwards for a distance of some 
5 feet. When the .sjiindles reach th<*ir greatest distance the rolls 
jaodunnt; the sarn .ire anlotnatnMlly stopjicl, and the thread that 
iias been •^p'ln dnrin;/ the owtviaid move of the carna^^e is wound 
<tn the spindles whde the carria^'e i.s I'Cini; moved hack toward 
the ndl.s. 

Robes. name eiven to printed twill e(|tton fabrics made 
from ojs'juare print iiiL' cloth, th'mon.illy m.ide for u.se as wraps, 
tlic\ were made m (’a^hmere ellei t.s Now, .tlt^mimdi made 
m lar;:e hncht-i-ohmred furniture c«tvennLr.s, eurtam.s, etc., they 
Klill letam the n.im<‘ Itohcs when maile from 6.ps»piare printing 
cloth. 


Russian Cloth (Woollen).— An all-wool f.ibiic, plain woven 
from a wool weft and wool warp, the wea\e heiii:: a plain oi)e-o\er 
and une-imder woiivc Owinir t<» the limsh of the cl**!li, lliu weave 
is non apparent. It \arie.^ iii wi-lth from 5; to 7} inches and in 
len;.rtli from lo to \<> \ards h does not diih-r inaLerially from 
llroad. Medium, and ll.ibit (’loth. Averatre \alue for iH^j-iod 190.^ 
to 1 91.}, ;//. [KT yard. 

Russian Prints. — Tins c1h.s^ of fahm' dof's not ditVer 
matori.'illv fiom any other print They ornrmale in Oile^fSJi, 
whence lliey come l»y steamer to <‘hine>e ports or to \ ladivtjstoek, 
from which points the m.‘i|ont\ are hroimlit overland into Man- 
churia. .\lanN of the desiLOis on Ku.s>iaii Prints are similar to 
those on Amerii-an piinU. MeasuiaiiLr -4 /- 5 or 2() niches wiile, 
SS by (iS or 8S liy (».} ends and picks, and 40 \.iriis per piece, 
the\ are ifeiierally packed 40, |o, and .sometime.s fto pieces to a 
hale. On the whole, Itussian Prints are iKtt a hieh cffade material. 

Samples and their Classification.— Pnloss some dermite 

svsliMii, which provides meanfi for re.idy retereiice to any of the 
indiYidu.’il sample.s formiie^^ part of tlie eolleclion, is adopted from 
tlie ^erv start, s.ample eollt*clions are of I'omparalively small 
value. The sueeessixe p.i.slmir into a hook of samjtlo.s which 
represent f.ahries (.‘f ilitleient maten.als, ilitlcrent weaves, an<l 
dith'renl fmishe.s -and under the headiiii: “ finishes ’’ would be* 
iiiclu^o4 dv printnnr, embossiiii;. etc. — is of no value, 

fur It becfimes im^io^^^^^le aft*;r a time to rea.hly turp up any 
^ivei! sample. Kveii with an index to the collection so formed 
it a only |)ossible to turn up a sample of muienal the name of 
which ic known.* A^noi-son wnshinir to turn up in such a collection 
a samjtle <>f,a certain typo of fabric rtie name of which he did not 
know at the time could* not ilo so. and the more specimens or 
samples were stdded to the collection the fno|e dithcnlt it wotld 
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become to turn up a given simple, an.l the value of the tolloction 
wouM lessen instead of increase. 

If fabrics are divMed into 17 hca«lin;:s rcprcMMitin;; tlic ni.un 
divisions intt) Nshith they nia\ be da'^sed. jind eaeb diviMi.u er 
section is julnlivided into inunboie i subseetJon>. the tn>k beeoines 
simpler, and there results therefnnu a soiies of Kes i»iitnbt*red 
collections each containiuLT sainples of fal.iu's •»! a sunilai tyjs' 
but of varvinir 'jyality and value I’.av h ( olle* tit*n (or sub >^ecuon) 
becomes knovui by a eoinbniation of t\\»i numb -is, iine of whit h is 
the main division or section numbci and tlie other the number 
of that particular subsection. These numbers jnceede the name 
of the division and the name r*f the sub.liviMon 

The 17 mam divisions or itroups. tocctluu' witli their respoetiNo 
siSbdi visions, which will in prartiee he tound to he am]ihj tire as 
folluVN : — 


SK ifoN Nr.MllKR. 


I. drey Cottons. 


2. White Cottons. 


3. Pfinted Cottons... 


.Set. ■'Ki'iKC. Ncmijm: 


' I. Shii tines and Sheet ine.s. 

2 hulls and .leaiiH 

1. Shirt iiurH and SheiUiiigs, Na 

live. 

.|. hnlls and .le.ins, Native. 

5. Not speeially r’liumerateil, 

' I. Plain 

2 Pl.un (With fiui'>h). 

3. Ihoeades. 

4 I'roeades (with finish) 

5. Strij«*,<l 01 ^|^otlod Shirliii;;. 

It Slnpinl oi .spotted Shirtni;.; 

(with liuish). 

7. ( ’nmp.s and ( ’rajHjs. 

S. Crimps and Cra}reH I with 
finish). 
i) Lmros. 

10. Not sj)ec»ally enumerated 
' I Plait*. 

2. Plain (With finish). 

3. Purnitwru.s. 

M ( 'raj^fi. , 

5. (’rimpH. 

6. Mushns, ^ 4 iwi,s,and(/ambrifl«. 

7. IxMioH lyei fial/.aniKgi. 

8 - huplex or Kevepible# 

9. Hliie an«l While '/'-(.Moth. 

10. Not sjrcciall/ enumorated. 
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Skctios Nuvhkr. 


1 )}0'l I'htifi (’'tttoMs 


5, Dyed Fif'nrcil Cottons 


(). Haisod (\ttt()tjs 


SrH-sBrTio:< N’nsiiiKR. 

1. I’lain, 

2. IMain (with finish). 

(Virnps. 

-}. (Virijj)'. (with finisfi). 

5. Drills, Twills, and Jeans. 

(». Lawns, Miislins.aiuK^aMibries. 
7. lioiii:k(>ni: (fved. 

S. Lenos and Hal/aiine.s. 

9. Native. 

0. Native (with finish). 

1. Not S{a‘c‘ially enninoratod. 

1. Fi-rnred. 

2. Fi:;nred (with finish). 

'y Nati\e 

.|. Native (witli fiftish), 

5. Not speidiilly ennnieraleil. 

1. IMain. 

2 . J>yed. 

j. I'rinted. 

4. Duplex I’nnted. 

5. Dyc'l and I’nnled, 

n. Dyed and I>uplc\ Ihinted.’ 

7. Varinlyed. 

8 . Fi^nretl White. 

y. Not .M[)eeially cnnnieratod. 


7. Coloured Woven (»>., yarn - 1 
dyed) Cottons j 


6 . 

/• 

8 . 


9 - 

10. 


UI. 


i’lain. 

I’lain (with finish). 

Fi;rnred. 

Fii^ured (with finish). 

Crimps. ^ 

Crimps (wdth finish). 

1‘lain Native. 

riain Native (with finish). 
Fi;;nred Native. 

Fi^oired Native (with finish). 
Not specially enumerated. 




!>yed and Prjnt'id Cottons < 


1. i’lain. ' 

2. I’lain (with finish). ^ 

3. Crimjxs. 

4. Crimps (with finish). 

5. Figured. 

6. Figured (with finish). 

7. Native.*' 

8. Not socially enumerated, 
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Skction Ntmukr. 


9. Volvets jui'l 

) 


10., riushes and Volvots, 


II. Sdk l*ieio flocxis 


12. Silk and Fabrics .... j 


13. ^Voollen and (’nttnii .Miv- I 
tnreti I 


14. W>»ollen Fabni’.s ... 


srii sKi-TiuN Nuuukr. 

1 Plain. 

2. I’niitrd or F.nibuss»‘d. 

Fill la Ml Ifn'ii. 

}. I *vt’d Cords and (’ordumvs. 

Fnlyd M.^l.^kin. 

n. Nut spfCMlIy oimnn'ratt'd. 

1. Plain Pnro Silk. 

2. FLiina* I 01 Fiidmssod 

3. .Silk .Seal luitb i‘ott<in l»ai’ki. 
.). .'^ilk with cotton b.’ick. 

5. Silk mixed with oilier tibrou.s 
niatenal.s (witli nitlon 
b.nk ) 

1). All-<-oiton Plush (including 

willi hnisliL 

7. Not specially emniieralud. 

1. Pl.iin. 

2 . Fi;:ufed. 

Pl.nn Native. 

.j. Fi;;urod Native. 

5. Itihhons (all nilk and nii,v- 

turea). 

h. Not K|x*(i.illy en imeriitod. 

1. Pl.ain 

2 . Fii^'uied. 

1. IMiiin. 

2. Fifjiired. 

3. Poncho Cloth. 

4. Sp.inish .Stripes. 

5 fhiioii Cloth. 

(>. Pl.'iin Lu.stre.H. 

7. Fijpned Lu.stru.s. 

K. Not s{h;< tally enumeriited. 

I Habit, .Niednnii, Ku.sHian, and 
Iiroa/l Cloth. 

2. iJuntiinr. 

. CaiiilcW, I>utch* 

. Cairfffts.'KniJtli'th 

3, Flannel. 

i). Last ui;:s fall ni ml h) 

7 ,Sji.iniHh*.Sln|H*s. 

5. Lui>: F.IIm. 

y. N(A h|>uci«illy; enumerated. 
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Sec-tion NoMniB. 


Su«*«E{?rio.v Npmbjkr, 


* 5 - 
1 6 . 
J 7 - 


Linen and Linen Unions... 


/ 

i 


Plain. 

Figured. 


„ , „ xf 4 I I- Ulain and Fi'Mired 

llemp and Hemp M.xti.ree ' ^ Y«rn.<lyed. 


MiHCcilaneouH. 


Whether tiio loose-luaf system with folders to ror/tain the samples 
is used «)r wliether they are entered s|)eci!d bot)kN^s a matter 
for tlie iiidi\iduiil, but the l(M.»se leaf or card-index system with 
folder is iii{init('Iy proforabic, admittin;; of the remf)val t>f any 
pdven sample for refereni'e or <()mp<»n.son. The index to such a 
collortion of samples would he alphabetical (even thoiijih rjpt 
absolutely hoi, and if a sample of Italian (of the plain variety) 
were added to the colloclion, it would be added umler section 4, 
l)yed Plain ('ott<ms. If the sample of Italian thusjidde<l to the 
collection the fifth sample of Ibed Plain ('ottons (with finish), 
it would appear in the imlex to the samjile rollection under I ^and 
wcmld he entered as follows. -- 


Namk 01 Faiikic. 


Sf( iioN Si h sktion’ Sami lk 
Ncmiikh. Ni mhfh. Ni mhkh 


Italian 4 


A sample of llnntinLt. on the other hand, would ho filed under 
section 14, snh sci'tioii 2; ami if it were the tlnrt\-first sample 
filed under that sub-section, it would he indexed nmler the 
letter li as linntin;;, 14: 2: .>1. 

This decimal s\stcm of numliennL' and classifyinj.; samples 
lends itself to a refinement of suhdivi.sion unattamahie in any other. 

(Jenerally .spoakiii}:, samples, unless accomjiaiiied by certain 
descriptive information, are of little value, and care should he 
taken to descnlie hnetly any salient feature connected with the 
fabric. This information mav concern either the trade mark, the 


importer, the \alue, or the date when the sample was entered into 
the collection, and luief partit nlars of the shipment of which it is a 
sainiile. This kind of information is of material value where the 
Rjimpio (oncerns a cl.tss, style, or ijuality of fabric not hitherto 
met w‘,dh With a comparatively small amount of uouhle it 
would M k' possible to* ,«2et to^^ether xery valuable collections of 
samples. And if the in^Lviduat would but jxive a little fane and 
tlpmpdit to llie ipiesiion of textile .samples, and hut a tiAhe of 
the (itne devoted any hobby he may have, he will he amply 
repaid Hy the ad«led kiiow*led<:e ho ,will acquire. All samples 
should ’ne of« uniform size (7 inches by 4 'inches will he found 
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to Iise in obtainins; all }wtn'ulars nctv-svirv for i*l issifi. uiiou 
and the other for the actual sample colhM'iioii. Weave ^tnletltre, 
nature of yarns, etc., may be rttudie.! and te.sts fttr oiiiijMuonth 
mode and recon let 1. 

‘ Nothinjr will pve a better ide.i of relatnu values of tdme.s 
than kiu>\vltilg(5 of efimjK)nent.s, st\le of \\ea\e. et.- 'I’his. of 
course, does not a[)ply to evtnnsir \abies, \alue.s ilue t.* 
fashion, exelnsive destsrri.s. or luopnotnv aitt le*- Tlit*n' is 
nothing' to hy^n such east^s better tiim maTk»‘t \.dties. but 
•in the plainer staph'S kno\vled::e oi eoll^l rti. i ion. tmtsb, eie. 
•moans alality to ciassiu faluies and estimate llmir .»ppni\tmate 
relative vabie.s. 

Provisions for an index to simpli' M.lle. lei\o been made 
at tho end of tins book, enabiniLr the re.idy ad<tptioti ot the s\s(em 
now advot'uled. 

Sateens. • This maten.d IS .1 liL'lil wet dit (Ottoii fabiie 
tinishod to imitate .Silk .\»tin. In weivin.: t'oiton ''U'imin the 
same»ityle of \\e,i\e ts adopted as lu weuiua .'>)lk .'s.itiu. tlm oi>|e. ( 
aimed at V‘in~ an even. ( io.se, smooth stiiiaie md otie laptble of 
retlectin;/ liujllt to tbe be^t adv.mtauo In .i ' vvarpsatemi ue.ive 
^ the warp only app'-ars on tbe suiia'e, tbe lillmu' oi waft threads 
boini: etlfM'fuaily and l•ompietely hidden bv tin' w.op thieads In 
pas.sln;^ ovei tie* tilhn;j tlie waips do not inttuue.tve at le^oiln, 
but at irrcL'ular, intervals (lois tbev mav pis^ .,vct live, oi-ht, 
ten, twelve, or sixteen, tbiui under on*' an 1 over eedit. moio. aiel 
so on. Sateens avera.u' ;f' im lies vvule an I tioin ;■ to (>'> vards 
in lun^^th per piece 

Sateens are woven on the same primiple a-^ llah.uis. Tbe 
eonimon Sateen iloth is prodmei on .» ‘ live lhie.jd> .m i puks’ 
svstem. Sateens aie woven either a^ “ U iip .'s.itr«’ii ru “Weft 
Sateen the jiecuhai it les of these we.ive- tie ^unvet' undei those 
headings. 


Satin. —A term .ijtplli'd to Siik ;ji»o.ts u«iVi-ij on the s,ene 
principle as Sateens, eilhei \\ .u p 's itrciis <ii Weil .'s.tteeii'- In 
weavine most .silk f.ibriis the uaip and oi tilliiij, are made 

to iiiterhecl each othei everv alternate line f.i'iii j»l on weavniLr) or 
every ihir^ or fourth iimem re_oilai te It r t.i-. inordmirv or iil.iin 
twill weavinn'. In weaviiiL' .^.lfln the sin*i* ^tyle *01 \ve?tVe is 
adopted a# in wiMVinj; (aitloii .'s.ite'/e> titWih'Aef aiine] at bjuiie 
an e\en<(dose, .smootii .Miifaco and one eap..i»le of relief tin;: lt;dit., 
to the ho.st advaiil.iLU’. In a warp weav* Xtiin th# u irp only ?i[i- 
|>e.ars on the .surface, the hllyiu' or vvett lineals Uuno eihlxTuiiIly 
and completelv hidde.n^ In [lassine ovei the tilling warps do^ 
not interweave re^ndar intervals; thus.*ihe\ may jutss over five, 
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eifjht, ten, twelve, or sixteen, then under one and over eipht more, 
and fwj on. Coininon Satin is wluit is technically known as an 
ei^'ht leaf twill, the order in which the fillin^^ thread rises l>eing 
oin-e in eight times. The tilling in the better qualities of Satin is 
of silk, whilst in the lower grades of this fabric cotton is generally * 
used for the filling. Kich .Satms may be woven on»alnio.st any 
number from five to twenty leaf twills. Satin at the time of leav- 
ing the loom luis a somewhat tlossy and rough surface— this is 
removed by passing the fabrn* over heated meUl cylinders, which 
destroy the minute fibrous ends and increa.se tbe brilliance of thet. 
silk. Black Satins are often woven with a selvedge '‘which is of a* 
difl'erent colour to the piece. 

Satin Drill — When a Drill is w'ovcn with a vvarp-fj>ced 
sateen w’eave it i.s known as a Satin Drill, to distinguish it from a 
Drill woven with a twill weave, which is known as a Florentine 
Drill. 

Satin Weave, — In weaving a satin design the filling thread 
is mivle to jms under one and over eight, ten, twelve, op a greater 
or leaser number of warp threads, and the order in which this i.s 
done is irregular. The filling by this process i.s thus placed , 
practically all on the face of the cloth, and this st\lo of weave is 
sometimes called a filling-face satin weave. By rever.sing ,the 
proces.s and bringing practically all the warp to the surface or face 
of the cloth a warp-face saliii is produced, (’loth produced by 
this .system of weave has a close, smooth surface retlecting light to 
a high degree and giving it the ap[K;arance of Satin (’loth, a fabric 
which is best described as a cloth nia<lc of silk woven with a satin 
weave. 


S&tinet or Satinette, — An imitation of the true or Silk 
Satin Woven from mercerised cotton or other yarns. It is .similar 
to Sateen, but somewhat lighter in weight. The term is used to 
describe the foiir-slurt't satin weave, which tloes n(»t fulfil the 
conditions of the real Satin as regards the order of intersection of 
warp and weft. 

Schreiner Finish. — This, like all other special ffnishes, is 
the result of' a process through whicli a fabric is passed with the 
view of rendering '“its ’Vace mire lustrous, or., capable of better 
retlecting light and heni'c having a more silky appearallce. A 
Schreiner finish' is^dven to a woven cloth by means of a sj^ecially 
engraved .steel roller. This roller i.” engraved with minute lines 
running parallel to each other. When* this roller has been 
suitably heated and 8et‘‘with the right amount of pressure |he 
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oM is nin between it and a plain hnckiiii,* roller. The engraved 
roller^ which comes in contact with the cloth itnprews on it 
minute lines, which can reatlily he distingiiisheti by means of a 
oount^g<glass. 

In America a Schreiner finisli often knoati as a “millotr’ 
finish. 


Scribbled.““JVhcn any two(.r more kinds of fibres Inne Injen 
thoroughly mixed together prhir in being spun 111(41 a tliread they 
Jre said to boV‘8cril)blod.” 

S6&nil6SS. — Applied to hosiery knitted in oihj piece mi a 
circular lumhine, leaving an opening at the tue ti> Ui io4»fH)il 
togeUior. The shaping of the leg, heel, and t4»e is done l>y 
steaming and tlien drying on boards of projuir lonn. 

SfiftmlfiSS (Bag's. — All-ootton Kigs wovcMi on Iuoium ahith 
•automatically measure the length of what is pnu tunllv a tuhnlnr 
cloth leipiircil for each bag. What arc virtually tao ilnths are 
“condenso<li and \\o\en togetlier t^i form the bag l»ot(4)m. In 
forming the body of the liag the loom weiues t\\o fahnes, one 
over the other, and in weaving the bottom these are eombined 
into one. 

Bfilvfidge.' The edge of an) piece of woven fabric. The 
term is syiioiivmuns with “list.’ The warp threjuls whi<h go 
towards the weaving of selvedges an* in .sonn* rase.s made of a 
stronger m.alerial than timt used for the hulk (>\ the fabric. 
B'olded yarns arc often used for this purpose, because during the 
proiress of weaving single .selvedge yarn.s are liable to break mit 
oftener tlian any <dher, generally fin acnmiit of tin* pulling action 
of the weft thread in the shuttle .as it i.s “picked' across. This 
is more particularly the case with i-ottoiis. Selvedge.s are that 
part of the fabric by winch it is held out in a strctche-1 [H».sitioii in 
many of the stage.s of rini.shmg. In the tevhle tnide generally it 
is often stated that “a good .'tclvcdgo .shows a good ilolli.’* 
Velvets and Velveteens that are iijonnled on iron frames, to whnh 
they are attached by mean.s of senes of h^oks |)onrt rating the 
selvedges, have these selvedge.s reinforced by stioriger warp 
threads. 

Selvedges, or lists, of a colour ^lifi'ere^ out 01 a maicnai 
similar to tnat of the lailk <d’ the fabim; deiiAu} that the fabric has 
been wov^n of dyed yarns and that it has n<tt lieen picce dyo^. 
Obviously, if pieee-ilyed, the selvedge would be c»l*tlfe same ^ilour 
M the bulk<of the fabric. I>iskiscti ve styles fif sefvedge^ have given 
rise to special names oP fabrics, such as Sjrfuiish Stri^, The 
actu^ quality of a fa^iri^ cannot be always told by ihe selvedge, 
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l)'jt ollH'r iM'iiiL' r^pcii, it tin'll Ij^'f'oines a frnide 

in ijii.iliiu A '-lik tliml or tiirca'ls, or the initials 

of the hi.knmart'iMT m «.i!k, inj on thr !>el\Vflge of an 

all-wool \ thri' :'i'iicr.ill\ dfoot.-s a -ojicrior quality oi fahri*’. The 
folioaini;, inut, a work with <oUoii fahro shows the^ 

oftieralK .tnsq>U>l i dnc of m-!;** Jlo*' ■ i> an indw atuifi of (jtiality • 
Aih' f 1 i-n)n ,5 has (••iiii‘at‘>'i lln-TOlatl -k' ilor'- aH'i runsniuers to the 
fa»'t that fottoii wijp-iHiU with a whilo '■a-lva-i,:*'. the oronrid 
heiiiL' o! toloiir, :iH’ iiioif* to In Uqu-ii'lod not to aroek 

lhati -tiiiiil n* ••joths ol -'oh 1 <ohiiu.’ 


Serge (Cotton). — ^o alli.itiot) falinr Wnson with a ilecided 
twill and IriuiJL! a -jio-iil lini-h ninfalinj wool, ii>iiall\ jninted 
with half I UK' slrijH' ■ to loiil ite wo\on < ‘h‘< t* , 


Shadow Cretonne. A fahii*- of o<,iiijiaratne}\ reeont 

cxvitioii ha\i!i_' a> .i diM lu.ti vo k-iture the dekijii |»rilited Ot) 
th*' waij) tinea-!''. Tlie lilliii/ i' u*'nei.ill\ white, hut is 
SouM‘! iiiie- \ tni'lved to .t *.ha.h' a|>jiioNi:n iliti, (he ^u'Uelf.l lone 
ot the lar.'e i!oi il -hi'.iatHUH v.h' h .U'e .’eiuually U'e<l in this 
( hi'''- of t.ihiii 'I'lie waijt titfeatk taki' tie' loloiinue uiatter 
ni siuh a w.tv that when wo\en tin- .Ic'^U'D or pit tern apja'ai’s 
eqt|all\ oil holh ‘-l h"- ol tlie U'loiK 111 -'Oineuiiat hhiried aild 
softened toiK". i''ioui tie' taat that tie' lahiu is re\ersihle. o<' , 
^llows a di"-! 11 oil hotli '-ide', il li.'is -.noiet iiiie-v h eii failed a 
lu'iet'd'h' ('leteiui., hn (he Inn Iha et xdile ('letounc is the 
ol |UHillll'/ oil a wo\eti ' d>lia oi'i llfi! o>i ihf War|i tlil'cads 
oiil\ jilKa to W.'IMM,^ Till' hliirie.i elie, !, le^'iuhlillu that of 
a faiuu uliiilt mi-ht lia\t' tun in t!u> wadim,-. is at times inleiisi 
fie i lo the iittioiim t loii iieit; and t Ik'i e o> \ no d\ e 1 w ar|» liiri'ads 
of solid eoiooi Thr\ ale not alwa\s .ui all fotl<.u I dam; tlax 
enUns >oiiietnne> into jheir i oni[»u*ii ion. 

Shantung. - d'he le-d '''hat tiiue i> .i (dittie-o mIK f.ihrii* ‘of 
the I’oiteft* I la-'- d’hi-' tduic h.i-' i.ow heeu niiit'ited in eotton 
Ttarns sml.i)>lv tiui.'he I The \ain'' > se,! m lu.ituiori Shantung' 
are spun with ihiik son phut'- at iriejiil ti intei\,d> in the yarn ; 
tills irreunlaiit*. a-' inoie iiottMMhle in the ftllmj \anis. 

Sheeting. — .Vheht ot inedmm weiL'ht plain woven all-eottoii 
fai rn woMmi tton’i eoat-e or an- huia yams The n ime ajiplies U) 
holh hlea-liid .iti'l i.nhle.M Ik d - loth. I iriei the heidii/;: “(,’rey 
Hieek'iiu ’ \\'d i*ti‘ n-un i a di ti]>ti>in of ihe two d.i<iio, t varietieis 

01 lahne known a.s Sln'ftnm. hi thy ir.ide it would appear that, 
siionld a‘'MieetHi- he <iy 1 oi priuted. it is nc\er sold as a 
.Sheet lnu^ hii* under some other name. 
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Shirting'S.-- A i^cjicru* ton -HX ;wi’. :n! 

Iv ftJklAistUilh .'iKpl'tvo i u>r ;h«' M ilxi 1 > xo.m. .-.'h 

viirieties tinn. Ifu\ai !. *»v.« \ / t. n-r, ih'. 

etc. Tho toiiii i: i , ,f , ‘ i 

•bo used \Mtli nuoriMiri' lii.- «.i \ . <\,..!te'l 

froru Klliii.irfi all'i \lia-n-a 'I'i; . >, ■'Kr- ' ■ . J'ia,!i luMl 

rltfUi of low '(jn. lilt N an! iitax Iv ' •■ ! iw: xili-.li li i-- ii.a It-ih 
bioaehed 

I Short Stick. Tiu^ t.-m, '...t.ii-, i \u. j.jo .-u 

^f} inches, in o[xn..>it i-ai ii» the line 'e • ,t| !, >Ahi ii !-v 

traiie < a } aid <r, m. h-*' if h i 'ii 

Shot. — A wen m.' te' Mi h i\ Ml ■ ’ ie \ '! ,e i . pi i. ’ 

When a I’aliiic n •ii-'i iiix- I i-iiiMn i \ • .,|.a , • . , i ip* im h 

it nie'iiis that tiieie eie 'ii M .ii\ w. 51 fii-i' I i I . ,•( h \\ 

use,'! 1-0 di'.'ici i|jt‘ t itii-i’u e '(•. I III ,t .ppp, , !(i ! iep,! 

wliich aie WtAcii v.Ma •h'h'i'M'! liili.'!'* i ,xrj« mi i -.‘-d, iii-i 
whieh.'iMi t tX'Miii.' liltin' H;i\ I In \ .tii li‘'i i '.‘.lien c-'i.i i i' tpi-' n 
t^) ^ halii^e ff( I uliiiii' 

Sicilienne, \ m.-Ihm »•! Ii.mvv '.v. i -hi 

Silence Cloth. - \ he I \ ’v .il I , I if ; ■ M h,i. 1 I ! t I 111 !'•, i| ,e i III 

(Niver the t.ihie uii let tie- huen ihi'h (.• .‘iln i m t iiet} .-i tn 
proven? il'itn ije iu i he hms}, !hi'!i!'i M i le w i h h . tr<itM 

5t to ()} lie lie^, Tlie l.ilnit 1 a -i h and 

riUldo from enar.'e \.irti'; it i" ai'O 1 Ii-I.'>n a l.dth' In Itile 

Silesia.-- \ enfl->u tdhje w .xi-nwnl t la.'i .1 il.i'M \',ei',e. 
nsn.illv pniitol i!i '.I’lpe -n i iii.l.* . nni . l In.'ti !'ii('ii 
hum-! in ! hn < la^' el i e-i i i-- n •• i< • ■' l< - ‘ I- ' li,.' h i.'.p n ? . M lo 

the I'.thrH alter wi,i\nij In .■.!>•. 'ic d .< » pi « 

of elfCStJi hlfU' Iln!., .1 -ene hi/i'i • ' ' h' ? <!,•,. i.M 

wound flpnil ;i (M't ft'in he.i'h < .e|i' i d! . u<i , ■ m • . i t mH'< .‘i.il! 
tw'ill frntii sirkde ^ '' t" ^ ‘ 

a 4 vdceTfip r)'.;ht ii Old iv. il). .‘'i • 1 1 ; *• itd.ol'^ i .‘iihi'in'' 

fabrie n^ed hn h.Minc'' \ voiifx a on -.-'i ‘''p d ."il'-i.t J.x 

also on the^n.arkel. 

Silk leaver. !’>' ''''' ?' 

imitate the piejiare.l o.r <-’ lie I . fahrus 

of tins st\li l)io }(i]e i' .dt -dk .til i *. I'C 1 ',.4 fiu ft rn niileiek 
is all cotton. Tlio i.dei'' ijtpeo- t'> n- . n-.a. .^;v ,i«rn h 
Ijrow'M, .and tln.s dit'et'-nti iti-' d uofn i,-;ii.il'ir as .'''ilk 

JSea^which are dyed^davk, The ipi-ditv^'-i "^nt. bAvcr ‘ie[«nd,>> 
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upon the depth and closeness of pile. If looked at from Whind^ 
the pile threads will distinctly show as small shiny spots %here 
they are bound into the Imck. The closer these little silk dots 
are to each other the heavier the pile and the better the quality. 
The value prior bo 1914 ranged from 5^. to 12s. per yanl but has 
since increased. The pile may have a length of as n^ch as half 
an inch in the best grades, tienerally framed in lengths of from 
30 33 yards. As this is bulky material when frameth the 

landed cost in the East is greatly increased.^ Average width, 
48 to 50 inches. 


Silk Oingham. — This class of fabric is similar to Gingham, 
Madras, Madras Gingham, Zephyr, etc., ox(‘ept that the fabric 
contains more or le.s.s silk in the filling. It sometimes happens 
that through inadvertence such material is found (lescril>ed simply 
as a Gingham, hence the presence of silk should be looked for in 
goods so described. ' 


Silk Mull — Like Mull, this fabric is a plain-wioven, soft 
finished material, but is made from cotton warp and silk filling 
and is generally finished uudyo<l. Silk Mull is finer in texture 
than Cotton Mull. The silk filling used in this fabric is raw silk, 
vi^ tram silk. 


Silk Poilg66. — A light-weight fabric imule of the silk pro 
ducod by wild silkworms that fee<.l on oak loaves. 

Pongee is a soft, unbleached, washable silk, shippe<l fron 
China to Europe in large (juantities, wdiere it is bleached, dyed 
and ornainentod in various styles of tlfesigns. The name is also 
applied to a variety of dress goods made in Europe woven with a 
wild-silk warp and a fine worsted weft. This material is of 
comparatively recent make and is made mostly witl> murow 
Btripes, produc-od by the insertion of certain yarn-dyed threads. 


Silk Seal (Cotton Back).— This is an imitatiop fur fabric 
made in a range of quality, length, and clo.senes8 of pile. In this 
fabi^c the pile only is of silk, the foundation clot|^ being all 
cottbti. • ‘ , 

. Silk Seal might^ misWen for Silk Beaver if hot judged 

* frpm the point of view of colour. Silk Seal is black, Silk Beaver 
is bro^'u. Th8r^i^ a vjiriety of this fabric known as a Fancy Silk 
Sealf.similar in construction and coftYiponcnts but leaving stamped ^ 

* in outline* by means o( rollers a design Resembling the irregular 
scales ou a crocodile’s skin. Along thejic^ demarcating t^eee 
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fCilw the pile ha« been crushed and fixed down b)* licat. Thi» 
lebric is not a true *Silk Seal. Qfiality in thisi as in other pile 
fhbrics, depends on the closeness and depth of the pile. There i« a 
possibility of mistaking? Silk Seal with cotton back for a Silk IMnsh 
with cotoi back, but {generally the pile of Plush is shorter than 
Uiat of Sill^Seal. Average width, 4S to 50 inches. 

Silk Y&niS. — There are two distinct classes of silk yiurnti, 

(a.) pure, or not, silk and (6.) spun silk. 

^ (fl-) iViff ) am$. — 1 hose are con.structe<l frt)iu fibres reeled 
straight from the coct^on, and in the case of orgaiir.iue (or wiirp) 
yarns three to eiglit fibres are li«,d>tly twisted together; suUe- 
queatly, two or more of the.se comjxxind threads {“suiglos’’ as 
they are termed) are folde<l together to t\)rm ihu silk yarn em- 
ployed as warp. Weft yarns, known as tram silk, are made from 
two or more stmnda, each made from throe to twelve coixMm fihroa, 
which have not undergone any preliminary twisting, so that tram 
ailk ioihuch straighter, softer, an<l more lu.strous than organzino. 

(b.) and Spun Silk ) uriM.—The fibre is obtaiiKwl from 

** pierced ” cocoons, f>., cocoons through wliiidi the silk n)(»th hae 
• forced a way at the time of emerging friiiu same, also from “ wild ” 
cocoons. The low qualities are short tihreii and are only suitable 
for weft yarns, while the longer drafts produc'e higher quality 
^ yarns well suited for warp. 

Counts of spun silk are base<l upon two distinct systems of 
numbering. In the French system the number is baaed on the 
tuples, by metres |H3r kilogramme ; two and throe cord yarns have 
one-half, ono-third, etc,, the lengtli the numbers indicate thus : — 

^ No. 100 singles has 100,000 metres per kilogramme. 

„ 2/100 „ 50,000 „ 

» 3/100 „ 33,333 „ 

The other and more general system is the English. The honk 
is 840 yards and the number of the hanks in i pound avoirdujsiis is 
the count of the yarn. It is based on the finished yarn, and singles 
and two and three cord yarns of the samw nnuibor have all the 
same number of yards per |K)und. Thus : — 

*No. 50 singles has 42,000 yards })or fwumli 
„ 50/2 „ 42fOo4 „ - 

» 50/3 M 42,000 „ 

Sliver. — A continuous, etrand of cotton or ot^ r fibra in a 
loose, untwisted conditio*n, ready for the further process of stubbing* 
or ^ving^ preparato^ being spun. 
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Spanish Stripes, Cotton.— A plaiu-wovcn all-cotton fabric, 
s^jmetiuips wdvoij from dyed yarns, but oftenest met with as a 
pieeo-dyed tnalerial wnvra'\ith a sijnjdc ofiCHjver and one-uudhr 
weave. The .^el vedj^c is often woven w iili black w Hr]* threads to the^ 
widtli about 1 incli. Thu fillinir weft tliruads are soft and full, the 
warp thrciulh are much finer and Imrd-t wisted. The sui^ace is raised 
and tl»o licfnural appearance of the fabric is similar to FhinneUtte. 
Often met with in bri^dit vermilion. Averatre width, 56 inches; 
length, J5 yards per ]»iecc ; and value (nomiiiaij, yd. {)er yjird. 


Spanish Stripes, Woollen.— ivisontiaiiy an albwool fabrioi 

free from any ornnimMitation of weave, ]>rintinL', or embossing, this 
class of f.ibric is wuven witli a j»lain ones)Vor and one-under weave. 
Soft of handle, Sp.mish Stripes are ;:enerally dyed brii^ht rett and 
have as a disltii'jruishing feature a seheds/e of coarnur vsarp thretuls 
from t,l to :» inches in width, some of which arc d}ed, prior to 
weaviu;.;, a dill'erent colour (generally black) ti/the rest of the 
warp thremlsor weft filHiig thivad.s. These loloured warp threjtds 
go towards making generally I hreti separate colourcil stripetfin the 
selvedge and h-ivt' given ris<; to the name of tliis partifular fabric. 
Jn width measuring up to inches and with !i length of jcj to 30 
yards per piijce, Woollen Spanish Stripes are met with in a* 
limited range of ipiality and the .average price of same taken over 
the period 1004 to 1014 waa i.'i. per }ard. 


Spanish Stripes, Wool and Cotton. --This class of fabric, 
being a mixture and not a union fabric, nnswors to the descripjjou 
of a Woollen Spanish Strija* Imt ililleis from it in that it is woven 
from yarns whicli are composed of a mixture of wool and cotton. 
Tho “handle” is very nearly th.at of an tdl-wool fabric, the av^ago 
width some t>2 inehes, and tho lengtli per piece .o) to 30 yards. 
The ^li.^tinetive selveilgc of this cl;is.s of fabric is maintained in the 
wool and cotton vtirietv . 


Split Foot. — liefers to black or coloured hosiery having a 
white or unbleached sole. 


^pong's Cloth. — A line cotton or wool fabric havii’ig a surface 
resembling that o.* a^^nall sponge. 


Spun Sfik^—Applied to a low grade of silk used in the 
chetvpor lines of silk hosiery. made from floss, injured 

cocoons, busks, ami wasje fivun reeling, anci boars the same relation' 
to silk as cotton waste to cotton or shoddy wool. 
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StftploS. — Staplea is u term ustxl to *K»si:^nate those fahrim 
which are woven in the s:in»e way year after ycfir, varyiii^r only 
itt the colouring given to tlaMu, \vlii. h may ihauire in a.ror^lami 
with the dernuncls of faahioo anti of the l>u\er. 

*The principal ilre>s troo ls .staples are llnlhaotineH, SitihaoK, 
Mohaini, Jmiwrial Seri^o?^. Storm Sei^res, <M»rviots, I'ananiaH. Ila* 
tietee, TatVetas, Voile, Muslins N*m^ Wwlm^, Caslimuro, and 
Shepherd's CheckY 

Surah.-^-A lights soft, 

# 

Swansdown.-- lake Cotton Klaimel Ifvl l•'l.^nue!otll^ Swans% 
down is a fahrii’ made of <oitoo witJi ;< ui mpju'd * 

surface, lieiiig rai.sed hut on the ha<‘K <a the .loth, it is “smghi 
raised”: heavy and closely woven S\sansd<»wii e> .i tvpuul raistsi 

cotton »clot h. The weave is on the salinovcavo piiiu iplc 

• ' 

Qwiss Embroidery. -“This process of omamentation closely 
resemhlcs ^lappet Kjiots, l>>ii, unlike lappot spots, tliev are in 
reality the result of a siihsi ijucnt process <»f weaving. The 
essential difieremec in the maiinei of alt tchnu/ (he tliread which is 
* used for the liLmnno to the cloth <an rcadilv he seen, (n Swiss 
Embroidery there is au cpial amount of lloaiino thread used tii 
fortA the spot on the face of the cloth and on the h.acK liius 
producing what may lie termed a solid >[>ot on holh .sides and 
, therefore reversible. 

'' * Swivel Figures. — lligh-da.ss fiih!ic.s aie often oinamented 
with swivel spots and humres, vvhudi arc c.usilv diMinguishud from 
the lappet or extra warp figures. In this ‘<lyle the liuoiro is 
interwoven with extra weft hy .small shuUlcH into the ground 
cloth structure. Eacli figure is jnaidm cd by an mdependent vveft 
thread quite distimt from the weft jiii k fonniuL? the ground 
structure or body of the fabric. The figure thn.ids are vvtdl 
bound into the cloth, the bulk of the m.ihuial l>eing on the 
fliurface. Where no figure is re pined m the -ip.ice hctw*’en, the 
shuttles remain idle in tiic loom, and the SMiglo tlnead from emdi 
shuttle joining the swivel figures is often cut away Often nsed 
where a si^t figure or a mercerised cotton figin*e is required ^n. a 
cotton or worsted ground. 

’ T&]((estPy. — A yarn-dyed figured fahrio com[)r>8ed of two seist 
^of warp and weft threads, woven on a Jac>piard pK/tu. 


, T-Cloth. —An all-ratton plain-wovep fabric, usually woven* 
tpqjp low*quality yaijSiL^ •generally sold in the grey <t>r unbleached 
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state* Most of the 7 '-Cloth imp()rtcd into China is a heavily 
sized cheap fsroy cloth, usually 30 to 32 inches uitlo^ 24 yards 
|X5r piece, with a woven cfdourwi headin^,^ soiijewhat similar to the 
headinj^ iu Crey Shirtin^rs. Some 7 -Cloth is imjwrted uieawuriug 
36 im hes w ide by 24 or 40 yards |Kjr piece. These Crey T^Clotlw 
are ^muendly packed 50 to 75 ]neces |>er hale. Bleached 7 ’-Cl 0 th 8 , 
31 and 3b inches wide, are alM> imjK)rted in small quantities. 
Those arc ^'eiicrall\ packed iu cjirtcs of 50 pieces. The fabric 
derives its mime from the mark T under whicli it^was first exjwted. 
T’-Clolh is also known as “Mexican.* 


Teasels, or Teazels. — Tlustleheads with curvoil bracts, used 
in cloth raisiiejf. 


Terry Cloth. — A we.ivo in looj>ed eHeci. A Velvet in 
which the Imqxs have not been cut. Frequently applied io cotton 
fabrics of tlie onler of Agaric and Sponge ('loth. /nW Turkish 
Tow'elling. 

Tests by Burning. — Yams or hbres of ditt'erent origin burn 
iu ditVerent manner, (’otton, linen, ramie, rhea, china grass, etc.,* 
ignite and burn readily with a bright smokele>s and odourless 
flame, leaving but a small amount of a.sh, tins being the cb^rac* 
toristic of vegetable fibres, .\nimal fibres, on the other hand, are 
slower to ignite, the appearance of the flame is liiele.ss, and the 
fibres burn more slowly than vegetable fibres. Wool, when burnt, 
emits a disagreeable odour, and the residue or aftb takes the form 
of a bead or knob. Silk burns iu the same way as wool when it is 
free of “weighting.* When arlificially weiglitcd, silk may have 
its weight increased to almost any desired extent~from So to 200 

cent, increase in weight can be obtained without creating 
suspicion. When such weighted silk i.^ burnt, instead of forming 
iUelf into small black bemls or knob?,, it bums leaving a distinct 
ash, which retains somewhat tlio shajie of the original material. 
Artificial or cellulose silk bums readily ami in burning does not 
give olV any odour. 

^est for Artificial Silk. —The burning test shoyld in most 
cases be sutficient le dislingmsh artificial from true silk, but if a 
chepiical test is nec^iry, By immersing the suspect^ sample iu 
ta caustic potash solution it will be seen that artificial Aik turns 
ve*llow'^^ whores^ frue silk does not change colour. Artificial silk, 
whic^i 18 a nitro-ce'llulose, burns veiy; rapidly, leaving practically 
*no ash whatever. A simple way of recitgnising artificial silk is 
by testing the threads under moisture, yntfivel a few threads of 
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the suHpecte<l fubric and plarc ihoni in the niontlj and niaistioate 
them tboi'oni^hly* Artiticiul silL iradilx stjftrns nivtor l\m 
opertttion and breaks up into luinntt* palti<U^^, and \Ujimi ptilb*d 
between tlio tinjrerN slmws uu tlu'v"il, bni mojidv a mavn <*!’ 
celluluBO or pulp. Natural silk, nw jiiaitcj Imw iliniuuiddv 
masticated,* vs ill retain its !ilirou> •strenjib. 


Tests for linen. — Linen, like euiton, burn" wlten a h-bl in 
applied, leavini: a svinte a^li. lanen \ani^ uif ufue in<‘^'ilar in 
their tbiekiK^^s loniritudinally tlian lotlon tiuead taken I’roiu 
similar woven fabries. Tln> (btlereii'e inakeN tbo detfilion of 
linen in a \S(A‘en ilofh ftsuipaiatnelv 'I’lic (dues are 

Strai^hter, loiiiLror, and Ntroncei nlnai '< ptiati‘l in the tine. «d than 
cotton. The ibread.s ottiUi snap sharp an 1 1 le.rr »shen bteakm;; 
thorn in (be tincern. The oil t4>si lot hn«'n is b.ise l upon ibe 
pro|)ert\ whieh linen lias of in<>re readily abs^ubnu: «mI than lotton 
does. When a Itiion and eotton nu\iure i.il-m wiinh bas been 
freed from dressiiej; bv washini,' and boibite is (lipjM'd m ml ami 
then ^lel'l up to the liLdit it will be ser-n that the linen hbn's look 
transparent, w hri'eas the rottmi lem.uns mon‘ near Is «ip.i.jue. This 
is due to the linen liavinir absoibod Ihe ml mme rea lils limn the 
cotton. .Ml the cotton larntained in a linen and ndton fahrie can 
be rt'iulily di.ssolsed by tlippin,i: tbo l.iluie nr .» 1 onumt rated 
sulpiniric arid bath for one or two minutes. Tire s.imjile is (ir-Ht 
fmed of dressimr. After wasliiiiL' and rlisiij'^ ;i sample so tested 
the linen fibre only will remain. 


Test for Mercerised Cotton. I'reparc a solution miide 

bv dissolving i ^ ouma's of lorlide ot pot issmm m 5 ouiu'es of 
water, then add t<r thi.s solution \ ouiiee «»! I'slme. an I mix svitb 
another .solution made b\ dissulvin;/ 7', (^unee-^ (U zinc 1 blonde 
in ^ ouiM'es of water, d'be lest is a[>plu'd a.s (hHiiws take lire 
su.spect samjrle and free it from aiix dr«'smu' 4ti .sizing by so.iking 
it in water; then, after iremn;: the sample horn an\ sujrerlbious 
water, place it in .some ol the prepared .sululion lor tlnee minriles, 
and then rinse the sample in water Slgmld the cotton tesUyl 
have been iniTcen.sed it will ajrpear •>} ;» deep bin*' rolour. On 
washing with w'uier the liinc eidmir tades xery slowly and juio^ls 
long wasfiing, whore.as ordinary cotton ny^idly b^•l■f>mc•M"*^vh1to 
on washlig. Kven dycl piece uoods w*>f a'Anw the deep^bbio 
reactioif, which i.s the re.sult of the testmL^ solution ac’,m;z u|>oy 
the cau.stic soda u.sed in the pror'Css oi rni'm-eiisatioii. Wticn 
making tliis test it is be.st^ to treat a “ktfown num^cerised 
cotton at the same ^inie a*s the .snsfrect sami»le so a* to nave a 
for compariso^ 



^ raol apoDs^ laHm, 

T^Stl for 8ilk.~-U a silk and wool mixture or union fabric 
ia boiled in strong hydrochloric acid for 15 nnnutcs, it will be 
found Uiat the wool merefy swells, whilst the ailk acted upon by 
the acid cNJUiplelely dissolves. Ily careful w^ei^hin^^ before and 
afttir the test it becomes a matter of simple calculation to arrive^ 
at t^e percentu^^e of silk present in the fabric. 

Test for WooL—lf a fabric 8us|>ectefl <i containing wool 
and cotton or other vegetable fibre is boiled for 15 minutes in a 
solution made by dissolvintf cither t oum o of caustic or caustic* 
potash in a pint of water it will bo hmnd that all the wool will be 
destniyotl and only the vegetable hl)ros remain. This test, which 
U biLsod ujK>n tli(! well-known fact that caustic smla dissolves wool, 
may be used to a.scertain the |)erceiitaire of wool in a ( loth il^thc 
SJUiiple tosUid IK thoroughly washed, driijd, and weighed before the 
test is applied. After tehting and drying, the loss in weight 
represontM the amount of wool whndi was present^ ani-i destroyed 
during the te.st. This tost may be reversed and the cotUm 
destroyed by treating the .sample with an So per cent, siilplutrio 
acid solution. Tliis, however, is a longer test, necc.ssi^ating the 
aumplo being kept in (he .sulphuric acid solution for about 10 or 
li hours. I’rior to drying and weighing the sample should bo well 
washed in alcoliol. * 

Textile Fibres . — The princijsil fibres which enter into the 
construction of textiles can be divided inU) the following six ' 
classes : — 

Vtgttahh. — C(»tton, flax, ramie, rhea, china gnias, jute, hemp, 
kapok, and marine fibre. 

Modtiication 0/ VegeUth/c . — Mercerised cotton, artificial silk, 
animaliscd cotton, artificial wool, paj^er }arn. 

AnifTutL — Sheop^s wool, mohair, ca.shmerc, camel hair, alpaca, 
vicumi, llama, guanaco, rabbit hair, horsehair, cow and 
calf hair. 

Animal Secretions , — Silk and wild silk. 

Mineral . — A sbestqs. 

Metallic. — Gold, silver, and other wires, metal-coated fibres. 

Thickset. — Qud^f the'many varieties of Fustit^i, which 
comprise Corduroys, Velveteens, Moleskins, Thickset, etc. 

. llHread, — In general, ‘a twisted, strand of cotton, flai, wool, 
^illt, etc., spun out to considerable length ts called thread. In a 
fipecilic sense, thread is a ‘compound cord consisting of two or more 
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yaitus 6rm!y united together by twistiuir. Thread made of silk ie 
iecHnioelly known as sowing; thivad ; that made of tlax is knowit^ 
m linen thread ; while ♦•<>tU<n thread mtended ft»r sewinj; is -- 
cominonl;^ called sjwjol cotton. These (lisiinetioiks are gem'rally ^ 
observed hv the tr^iJe. 


Three-qua,''^er Hose.— \ vaiiety of nhhtnit4»p huh kings 

made for children and reuchiiig nearly to th»‘ Knet-s. 

Ticks, or "Ticking. -Tukini: is .» mujIc rloth of either 
nedinm or heavy ^\eiudl1 ^^o\t‘n fnon totl'in \.iins of from i.^'s 
to 22’H in warp and tilling oi- froin yarns whi.h would ;.-i\e the 
same weiirlit inaterial, such as iS’.s warp and .'o’s tilling. 1 sually 
woven with lwoovers»ne or ihiecosc) one twill wuive. Ticking 
belongs to the class of slit', hard laccd lott'Ui faiuic.s. Thw 
feature is due to tlio warp faced twill wca\e. These jo«ids are 
made usually in two coloured W.irp patterns, dark him* and white 
and fed and wldte. One feature which is worthy of ineiiluin in 
regard to*Tieking and other sinular lines i.s that tiun aie today 
being stock dyed in increasing (puintities. This method consiata 
of dyeing the cotton or hieaehin' it, as the case may he, in 
the raw state and tlien cardimr, ilrawiiig, and spiimuig ju.sl as if a 
greay fabric v\ere to bo made. Stock sl\ cum" results in the dye 
atfeotiiig the fibres which form the very centre of a yarn, ami lor 
this reason is a belter process than d\eine the fimshed yarn. 

> Brushed, sheansd, si/AMl, an<l calenderetl Tu*king i^ either packed 
lapfwd or rolled into bolts. 

Tire Cloth. — A fabric made from strong slackly folder) 
yarns of good-ipiality cotton used in tin* lining' of tires. The 
warp threads aro very closely set, so as best to withstand strain. 
The weft threads are very ojierily set, so as to prevent undue 
pressure on the warp threads, wbi'h should he straight and s6 
.avoid friction or cutting which might an.sc from the ai'tion of the 
inflated inner tube and the tire whilst m use. llie yarn useil in 
this type of cloth is usually made !r<uo j to pt s count, doubled 
tt or 12 fold, necessitating great cure in the subsequent twisting 
to ensure evenness of strength and ekisiicily, wdiich^iii thijcIwsH 
of cloth 'p asaeiitial. Tin: lubrics, is used #n jlie manufacture of 
autoniobne and bicycle tin*.s, aie ruade irom long-Htaple Sea Inland 
cotton* the yarn being (x^mbcii and of .1 comparalisely oiijina 
number, usually S’s to 4^% and from single^y^i to I2^1y. A 
wide range of weights is foyad in theilfe labiicw, va ^ ii^ fn^n 3 bJ 
20 ounces per squ^e* yard. This faiiry* forms the oaao of tb# 
hj^hed rubber tiroj , 
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Tram. — A thrown silk thread takirijj its name from the 
French trame, ineanintr weft, softer and more flossj* and having 
less tttist than orgunzine. It is generally used for weft, which,' 
as it V>ears little strain In wea\iiig, need not be jis str6ng as the 
warp, but should bo soft and bulky, so that when beaten in* 
succoHsive threads will lie close together and fill tij the inter- 
stices of the web. * 

Tram and organzino are, with the excepUon of spun waste 
silk, tlie only kinds of silk tbre.-id used for weaving — varying,* 
however, i»» tpialily of silk, amoniit of twist, jind in rfize. 


Trunk Length. — Applitsl to women’s hosiery midway 
between ordinary and ujKjra length, usually widened gradually 
above llie knee. 


Tubular Cloth. -T he most cotummiiy mei wiin examples 
of Tubular (dotbs are the ordinary pdlow slip, tubular lampwick, 
tafws, etc,, winch ar(3 in i’omnnui use. 


Tulle. — A jdain, tine silk net. Practically the same as* 
Mali no. 


Turkish. Towelling.- Es.sentially 'J Perry Cloth woven as 
an all-cotton fabric having as a salient feature an uncut 
loop-pile surface. Sold by the linear vard for the making of 
bath robes, etc. Woven unblcacho<l or with some coloured 
yarns for bordering eHcct ami subsetiuently bleached, the 
coloured yarns used resisting bleaching. Otiicrwise woven in 
8ize.s suiiablo for cutting into lengths, which are then sold as 
Turkish Towels. 


Tussore, or Tussah.—The wild silk from wiiich Shantung 
and ]\)ngee are made. » Apphed to thc.so fabrics when heavily and 
coiU'sely woven. 

f ' 

Tweed,— Uo!'.gh,'Mnfinis*hed fabric of soft, oi)en, flexible 
^xture, w'oven on a plain weave from wool or cotton ahd wool, 
uaitally of yarn* jf* two or more shades. Originally the product of 
the weAx'crs on the' banks of the Uiyer Tweed, The face of the 
ploth presents an unfinished ap{)earaDce ratker than a sharp and 
clearly defined, pattern. ' ^ 
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Twill Weave. A twill wi^avo. is a wca\e that 
diftgonal lines arross the rlulh. in this class of weave tl>c filling' 
threads pass over oiio and niulcr tw’o, or o^er one and oialer 
three, four, five, or six, or over two or throe anti under ojjc, 
*two, three, or four, or over f«»ur an«l under four, three, six, etc. 
Where there are the same number of warp and tillin;^ ihreml-s 
to the inch, twill linc.s will form an an:;lo of 45 <U’e:rees, if the 
warp threads ara closer tot;ether than the tillmui; tlncads. the 
twilled lines protldced will approach mmr tiio hr»n,'ordaL Twill 
weaving permits the mlrodnetion of more materi.il into the iloth 
N^han a plain iveavo and prodm*os, ihciefore, a clttser an I heavier 
fabric. A twill ell’ect in a material is aK** ( ailed ,a diagonal, 
from the direi-tion it has in relation to the linglh of the cloth. 
This diagonal ellect is iontinn.ally prodneed b\ the warp and weft 
inteitseetions traversinu one threail and one pick f'lrtliei from 
their rcs{>eetivo pwitions eaeli time a pii k tn welt is inserte‘l. 
Twill weaves inav he divided into four common clashes ( i) retinlar, 
(2) broken, (3) fam-y, {^) figuroil. 

I^e(pd<tr Tu'ith. — A regular twill is reterred to as a Iwdl of so 
many “ eiujs ” or “shafts^'; by this is meant a twill win- h contains 
a number of warp and weft tlireads which, adiled tuLMdlier, cpial 
the number of “(uids. Tims a li\e-ciid twil! can either have 
* (rt) four warps and one welt, (f') three warps an! two writs, or 
(c) two warps and tlnee wefts — this lorm of twill will be seen to 
be reverse weave to (/>), 

Brohn Twi(h,—S twill efba-t produces a twill line which, 
wlioii the number of warp and welt (hrr.ids are eipial, is at an 
angle of 4^ degrees. In a broken twill elicet this line, whi( h muN 
be compared to the left hand stroke of .1 hdler \/, is combincl 
with another twill line running in an opjw>-%i(e direction and which 
is sim[ilv a turning or “ rcvr'rsing ' ol the tlircad" in the ic;:nlar 
twill weave. Broken twill elicit entei-s largeU ndo the weave 
design of Harvard Shirting. 

Fancy As the term mdl(■ate.^. turn v twills is a stylo 

of weave which, whilst always retamiim the mam features and 
essentials of a “regular ’ twill, has been ma<le tamy bv allernatuig 
the arrangements of the thread and ihus^pio lm mg y elongated 
twills," “corkscrew twills, ’ or “combman<»n iwiIIh.' liiu descrip' 
tiOTi of fancy twilks coni 1 only l>e attempted h\ the use of illuslra- 
tiooH and ^xigcs of explanations. 

Fig'iJ'ed 7W//5. - Figured twii!-. an.*ia;gfilar twiil.s with a 
small figure introduce I between the fliagonal lines. The deSignij 
introfbice*! are gerrerally small figni-cs produ.c-1 >y plain wtmve hr a 
small diatnond-sha^Kid .sf.U^yrade by erll.cr ide wio or Ube weft 
threads being brongl^ to th*e surface and made to fonrPthe desigin 
The designs are neviJr v’ery olab<jratc. 
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Twin Knedle.—A double row of interlocked machine stitch- 
ing used for covering raw edges and seams of knit underwear. 

TJnclassed Native Cotton Cloth (China).“AIl Native 
Cottmi Cloths, whether woven on a hand or power loom, which 
are not — * 

(ft.) Nankeen as definetl in Customs Notification No. S76 
(.'»<•? Nankeen) ; 

(L) SjKjnallv enmnerated in the tieneral Taritr of 1858 for* 
the Tra/io of (’iiina ; or 

(r.) the prittluco fd a Privileged Fa«‘tory ainl at the same 
time enmnerated in either the (Jeneral Taritt'of 1858 
or the lie vised Imjjprt Tarifl' — 

arc groujod ijtidor the howling “Unclassed Native Cotton Cloth.*' 
This grouj> comprises ; - 

. All cotto!) fahricK woven with .a plain, ’satin, or twill 
wea\e or a comlMnation of these w'caves, in pfirt or 
whole, from yarns, whether sinulo or folded, ‘which 
have been either nx'.rcerised, gassed, d\ed and mer- 
ceriserl, or dyed and gassed prior to weaving, whether 
woven in a cloth having a solid colour eUbct or 
whether woven so as to produce a stri|)cd or woven 
iigured otlect. * 

All fabrics \s<»ven with a plain, satin, or twill weave or 
a combination of these weaves from ;.:i'ev, white, or ^ 
dyed yarns whicli subsequent <0 weaving liave been 
merccriswl or dyed in the piere. 

(ionerally all cotton fabrics woven so as to imitate foreign 
yarn-dyeil fabrics, whether same are devoid of a raised 
finish or have i)ecn raisi'd un either back or face of 
the dotli, irrcs{H!ictive 01 whether the \arn has or has 
not been mercerised prior to weaving and irres[>ective 
of whether the cloth Inus or has not been mercerised 
after leaving the loom. 

The term “ Native Cotton Cloth ” (China) is applied to hand- 
loom fabrics other than Nankeen, nnclassed native ct)tton ctotha 
or fabrics that are spcificully enumerated in the General Taritf 
of for ^he Trade of China. The name is given to & group 
of cloths which answc'rHp theSollowing dest ription : — V 

All lianddoom plain-weave fabric's wdiieh do not exceed 
20 snfbes in width woven from ordinary grey or 
white sihgle cotton yinrn, which have been piece-dved 
lifter leaving the loom, but wbiefh^ve not been either 
inefceriaed oF gassed. 
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All hand-loora plain- weave fabrics which do not exceod 
20 inches in width woven from ordinary }:r(?y or whit4' 
single cott-on yarn whi< h have Injcn either resist, dis- 
charge, or direct printed hut which have not been either 
mercerised or gassed after leaving the Ksnu. 

• Union Broadcloth. “ This tahne, also knnwn under the 
name of Pom ho ’fi|loth, i.s^a plumvvn\cn <‘<;tton v^aq^ and wo<”>llen 
weft fabric, woven in the unusual width of 7 \ mehes and averaging 
•in length of piece from V’ h> yatds The scl\ed;je of tins class of 
•fabric is distnwtive, show mg a long unsliotn h.ujy surface. The 
face of the cloth does not shtov the weavt' or v ni n mt-crsertion points, 
as it has a ivpi<*al Pnndcloth fmi'.h, hut tht-se .oe dtstim tly to lie 
seen on the hack of the fahne. A hnion llnaidi loth 01 ihe aUivo 
deseViption, typical of that gtaierallv exported tot'inua, averaged 
in value during the years 11104 to 191 1 .ihout u. (•</. jatr yard. 

(I 

Union Cloth. — As the name implies. I niftn (lotlis are i 
wovot). with warp and weft of dilleient lihres. They are also 
called **niixed cloths, ’ and the union ol the two ditlen-nt kinds' 
of Bbros may be arrived at hy mterminghng tin' wistl and cotton 
fibres to form the waip or weft of a fahrif or, a.s 111 most chhcni, 

^ each kind of fibre mav he confined to separate threads, foniiiiig 
pixtor the whole of the warp or weft. 1 moo (Moths are generally 
** cras.SHlyed, ’ alth(»ugh liiev niav also he “dyeil m tht' grev/’ In 
the caso of “ci-oHs-tlyoing. ” the lotton warp is dyed tlie desirctl 
coloui: and interlaced with a wool wefu wliich is in a grey or 
undyed condition, and .suhse<jueut!y tlic weft, oiilv is dyed, this 
being possible as the ullinitv of cotton and wool are dill'erenh 
When light colodrs are desired in the fabri< the eftiton warp and 
wool weft arc woven in a grey <*r undyed londilaiii. atid then both 
are dyed in the fabric; this method is stvled “dyeing in the 
grey.*' In .some cases the wool and lottcai are treati?<l separalolyj 
in others union dyes are emploved. 

The principal I njon Cloths met with are; IhilliatitineH, 
Olaef'S, and Sicilians, jilain weave matoiiuK with lotton warp and 
mohair weft; Aljiacas, plain or twill we.ive, rolhm warp and 
alpaca weft; I.ustns, plain or twill v\('*ive, cotton warp and 
lustre or demi-lu-stre wett ; Italians, liv<’ ><11.1(1 weft, satiicn w'eavo, 
cotton wurp, fine Potaiyv weft ; (aishnaTeH, j 1 welt twill w^pave, 
cotton wafjj, fine Botaiiv weft; Ii<*ayire Tw liveeuvl nbui'weft 
"and one vvWp) twill, cotton warp, demi luHtii^ wtd’t. All authoritiCH 
do not af^ree aw to what couHtitutes a 1 inon, the lolidwiiig ddiini- 
tion hav'ing been met with: “l‘abrifs are umo4i whon comp</se<X 
of two materials otherwise tjian by hhuidiu;/ ’ ’ ' the*Morley 

(Yorkshire) tra/lo a ,‘*<Cnidn” is a cothin w.arp cloth of Iwtletl 
4Uid toazled finish an jlcrficiiilly resembling Ikoadcloth. . , 
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Union Yarns. — These yams, as the narne indicates, are the 
product of cornhinin^ two or more different iiiaterials into a yarn, 
generally wool and cotton or w<h)1, ami any of the many vegetable 
fibres capable of i)eing spiiii. 

Union Yarns may be produced bv the mixing together of ^ 
the two or more dillbrciit fibres when they are still fn the state^ 
of loose fibres ; in such a case tlie cotton filires actiis hinders mton 
the rest of tl»e fibres. When the variotis fil)ry'i arc thoroughly 
mixed together, the mixliire obtained is .s])nri : tins produces the 
variety known as Carded Union Yams. Another form of Union* 
Yarn is olitained by twisting logctlier two threads of different* 
material. Some I’liion Ynrn.s have the ap[Heirance of pure wool 
threads, and only careful S( rutinv will reveal the presence of cotton 
fibre : tv|)c of yarn is known Ijy tlie name of Angola yarn. 

Union Yarns, being t'ompose^l of malerials that are not 
affected by fives in tlie same way, can he recognised when found 
in a Ho-(:allo<l v\ool faf»ric from the fact that the wyol in tlie yam 
will liave taken up tlu! <iye, whereas the eottfai will not have 
done so to the same CAlent, hut will Imvo retained more or l^s.s its 
original colour. , 

Velour. — This name is given to a soft, thick, nappy flannel 
used in the making of drc.ssing'gowns, etc., made fiom either wool 
or cotton or a <'oml)inalioii of hotli. As a cotton fabric, it is of 
the t'oarse, still, jiilc \aricty. The name is French for Velvet, 
hence its use in connexion with a pile-surfat o fabric. As a 
woollen anti worsted term, there \» a consitlerable tliver.sity of 
opinion as to the precise cloth dcsignaletl by the term Velour. 
Some manufacturers woiiM chess ;is Vehnirs any cl<»th having a 
soft vtdvety nap, others tn.ikc finer tlistmctioiis, classing cuie as 
a “face-finished (Vashniere, ' a second as a “.Saxony, " with Velour 
slightly different from eitlier of these. 

Velvet. -T his mime is given to a pure all-silk pile fabric 
' with a pile we.ave, the distinctive fe.iture of which is that the 
Burfate consists of silk thread" or fibres .standing closely U^gether 
like the luistles in a brush. These llireads appear as threads 
shcaroil otf .smooth, so as to iorm a uniform or even surface. 

“ All-silk in this defnulion ot Velvet applies to the pile only, 
for Velvets are so generally woven with a cotton h.ack that a 
Silk ^valvet should bo cousuicrefl as having a cotton back unless 
specially designjited* u^<silk b.ickeil.’ 

I 

Velvet Finitih.— A finish produced upon woollen fabrio,8 by 
wet-raising in variobs direitions and subserpiently cropping the 
]^ile thus raiaoil level, which leaves the velvet'-f^iishetl material with 
a fairly dense pile of a vdvety appciu*ance. 
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mixed mth other Fibres.- This cIms 

of labnc includea al] pile fabrics which, in the iirst iiistancc, 
■aji8W,er to the description of Velvet, o.., have their pile shorter 
than that of Tliish, and the pile of TUuch. whilst beiu- partly of 
silkt contains other animal fibres, su. h as wool or mohair, or even 
vegetable fibres, such as cott<m. Where it is di^arly stipulated 
that they ^el\ots of silk luixed with «»ther libri's and haMfig 
cotton backs, ’ thh foundation cloth must lu^t ('ontain warp or 
weft threads wholly or in part com|KiRcd of any material other 
than cotton. 

t • 

Velveteen. —This name i.s given to the class (tf fahries that 
in reality are but Cotb.n Velvets. Like trm- Velve.ts thev are 
wovey with a pile weave, the distinctive f»«atnie of wlmh is that 
the surface eonsists of threads or fibres siaudiiii: tlohelv together 
lihe the bristles in a brush. Thcst‘ t hi ends apjaiai as t hreads 
sheared oH smrKuth, so as to form a uniform or r\en surfaeo. 
Velveteens are irenorally woven on the weft pile basis, that is to 
say, tl^at the “pile floats ” or “ llushini.'s ’ are produced with 
the weft threads -which are afterwards cut aiidihooal t.o and on 
a firmly constructed woven ground texture. Weft pile can l»o 
recognised by removing from the fabric a weft, t broad, vvht»n, 
upon withdrawing this thread, it will U* seen that the bits 
“cut pile’’ are not looja‘d round it or atladuid to it but remain 
entadgled among the warp threads. (^Mluuon N'elvntreu, winch 
is “all cotton,” will bo identified as a weft pile m tins iiiamuT. 
Velveteens are also kmtwn as Vel\erets or Fustians. Slundanl 
widths for \elveteens are 19 imhes, jjh inches, inebes, and 
27 J or 28 inches. 

Venetians. — A wool fabric, closely woven m a fine twill. 
As applied to a cotton fabric, it i.s used to dcHignate a heavy, 
warp-face, I>ress Satin (or Sateen) of strong lextun* and cloMoly 
woven, dyed in the piece, silky and luKlrous in apiiearance. Light 
weights would bo sold as Sateen or Ibcss .'salcen, Woven with 
about 200 to 250 threads to the stpiare imh, the style of weave m 
its0lf tends to proiince lustre; thi.s is intcnsilied ly calmdoring 
and sometimes by mercensing the fabric '^Wie weave is of an up- 
right warp twill character, and tlie nait»e was first apfilied t<f a 
dress face .woollen cloth; later, worsted drejs Venetians xiero 
made, and Jater still the name was aj^phed an ulLcfdton faVic 
of similar j/eave. 


Vefiting (Vestingfs).— A generic term urnbr ^ ing wide 
range of fabrics more or leHs*6niamented. used in mostj countries 
for men's vests, but ns»'}l m China for either^nen's or women’s outer * 
or Jnner garments. ^Fi!>bric8 ji sever^^l conkfnnutien of 

7 
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showing fancy stripes or Small checkings and often coloured to 
the extent of Bf)nie colourefl warp threads appearing here and 
there on the surface and left floating (where not used) on the • 
back of the fabric are common in this class of goods. This^ 
heading covers Welts, Pi<pu\ Fancy l*i<juc, etc. 

VigO^e.— The French form of the word ‘‘vicuna”; app*ied ^ 
to a soft wo(jlleu dress material. 

• 

VigOrCUX. -*A worsted material, printed in the yarn a^ 
to produce a melange, or mixture, ellect in colouring. This ditlers 
from Beige in that the, \arnsare printed before being spun, giving 
the finished goods ihe'apjmarance of having been woven from 
mixed yarns. * 

Viyella." A light cloth, largely made from cotton and wool 
Hcrihliled together. It is similar to Ceylon Flafmel and differs 
from it only in naim!. This fabric is one of nmny known umlpr 
“ trade maiLs ‘ patentefl ’ or ‘ registered ' names,” which arff some- 
times sutlicieutly ])opiilar t^i embrace many <lillerent weaves under 
one head. * ^ 

Voile. --‘This name is use‘i to rlcsignate a igore or less 
transparent light fahric made generally of cotton. Woven w;th a 
^uuare mesh pnKluced by plain <Mie over and one-under weaving, 
Voile averages 55 meshes |»er inch, with an average widtli of 42 
inches, and gonerally in pieces of oo vards. 

Voile when dyeil is piece <hed and nut woven from yafn ‘ 
which was dyixl previously to being woven. The yarn usetlin the 
weaving of Voiles is a linrd-twisted vain. 

Woollen Voiles arc also woven, the' characteristics being 
similar to Cotton Voile, hut in weaving V.-iles with worsted yarn:^ 
if the yarn is not very free from hose fibres, the tahric is fmisheiJ 
by having its face singed or shcareil verv close, so us to ensure a 
clear-faced material. 


Wadding Pick. —A thi«‘k weft tln-ead of low quality in- 
serteil often without interlacing between the two fabrics in 
a dnuble doth nivl between the two warp.s in a v^arp-bacjwl 
structure. This gives weight and solidity to Uie f^ibne, T^ 
vva^iding p'ck remains out of sight, and the apiiearajce of the 
fabric is not affected thereby. 


This term has the .sairio meaning as “warp welt*’' or 
“welt,” and is used to^lescrilie a fabric Stvf ing thick raised cords 
at close intet'vals. 
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* Warp.— Warp 18 the name ^M'ven to that set of threads that 
ttfnB lengthways of a pioee of rl(*ih. When ihe word “end'' is 
• used in connexion with weavin^^ it alwavs «i-niru;s the warn 
tliread, wh[le each fillinir or weft thread is caHed a “ j.i. k/’ 

Warp*Pile. ^^arp pile can be rtvoijidsed bv siniplv with- 
drawing from the fabric beim- examined a few •‘jmks/ m* woft 
threads, Jf the \\terial in a warp pde weave, then it \vill bi^ seen 
that the loose bits of “cut pile’' remain entaiiL'Ied <tr Km>|wh 1 and 
Adhering to f^nie of the drawn weft threads This can be easily 
%cen if*a cornmon Velvet ribbon is experimente 1 with, when, njion 
drawing out tho weft thresnis separateh from sf lvedgo to selvedgt', 
it will invariably be seen that each alternate weft thn-ad will have 
the loose bits of “cut warp pile” attached. Where the material 
19 exlra closely woven it is |>ossibb* b>r ever\ weft thread that m 
wdthdrawii to have the loose bits attached in the manner descrilast. 

Warp-pile tfnbrics inclmle two varieties, the “uncut pile," 
such as Turkish or Terry Towels and Tf»welling. Hrusstds (lar|H»ta, 
Patent^ Tapestry Oar(x)tH, etc., and “cut pde, ’ like warp jiile 
Plushes, Velvets, rilibons, etc. 

Warp Print. -A fabric wherein the design, being [irinted 
on the warps prior to weaving, ap]>ears wnnewhat faintly and 
in an indefinite outline. Chine. 

« 

Warp Ribs. -The term “warp ribs’* is used ti> designate a 
warp-surface weave in which, owinc t<» the thicknosH of the 
WiPft threads (or [licKs) or to the grouping together «u‘ a number 
of weft picks, the warp threads are made to bend round ihoni 
and, being thn.s thrown to the snrbue of the fabrii’, produce a 
ribbed appearance running from selvedge to Helve*lge in which 
the warp threads are on the face of tin* fabric. Poplin is a 
typical warp-ribbed fabric. 

Warp Sateen. A common form of Cotton Sateen cloth 
ip that woven with a “w'ar[) sateen ’ weave on the jive threads 
and picks system, whic h results in four tilths of tin* warp thretals 
, appearing on the face of the fabric and iln'i^il’orc* four tiJtliii of the 
weft threads appear on the back cd the fabric. The cjbject of » 
weaving on this principle Is to obtain .t smooth doth surfac| by 
distributing the^interlacing points anil sc* <le-^rosing the common 
“twilled effect. A War[) Sateen will Ilf much elyser in the 
warp thrMs than in the weft threacj.n, and therefore stronger in* 
tjiat direction. • . ♦ 

Warp Welt— i laDrie liaving thn^k raised cords at d««e» 
inf^Yals, as in the cAe,of Uc If >rfl Cords and Pupn* 8 . In cotUbn 
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gtxxla, when the cor Is nm lenifthways of the piece, the fabric i« 
known a« a “ warp welt. ’ Sometimes called ‘‘ wale." 

Warp-faced Cloth. - A fabric which shows on its face 
greater nmnber of warp threads than “picks,” or weft^threads. 

Waste and Condenser Wefts. - Thcs<^ are made from 

(‘crtain wjLste <‘t>ltnn whirh arcumulates in rertaiij parts of the 
machinery dnrin<^' tin- j>r<*ce.sH of spiiming \ani. TIun waste is, 
treated by siHJcml mafliuicrv, wlinh spins it into^a full,, level,# 
and soft yart), which i.s used for weft in weaving Sheetings. 

Waste and Flocks. • Cotton mill waste is tlie by-product 
derivoil fnan Ihc c<»lton in its various processes through the *111111. 
Kach |x)nnd of i-otlon before it becomes cloth loses on an average 
15 JKM' cent, visiiile and invisihlc waste. The visdde wa.ste is of 
two kinds, hard and soft ; hard waste, wlii' li ha:? been made Oil 
spinning and subsequent mat hincs, anil wdncli bears a slight 
twist; .soft waste, which imdti'les tliat [lart of the fibre rejected 
by all macliines up to the .sjaiming frame. The iiuiRible waste 
is equal to the amount of evaporation of moisture, in tim cotton 
during the process of manufacture. Floi ks are short fibres . 
removiHl from cloth during tlie pnness of nappnig. 

* 

Waste Cloths. * otton fabrics wovim from waste yarns, 
geuerallN plain woven and of low erade. The weft threiMi is 
coarse and is spun from waste or sliort-tibre cotton. 

Watering.-'- As a textile term, il i» used to designate the 
proims wdiereby certain dislmclivc clle* ts arc produ-ed on the 
face of plain wovi'ii falincs— eMpccird)\ silks. The pimras of 
giving a wavv or wa\e like a]qM'arance in fabrics by either 
{ttuiaini; ihem through sml.ibl\ eiigr.iM'd metal rollers wdnch, 
bearing unequally upon the labiic, render the Miiiaie unequal, 
making it reflcci light differently. The same result is ubtanieti 
by pressing two pkain wo\en faliriis together, when the coarser 
weft threads of the , fabric pro luce the wave like indentations 
on the face of the fabric it is j»ressed aL'ainsU A fabric is said 
U» bo “watered’’ when orn.imentcd by either of the above 
proisRsses. fThe princijde t>f this t»js*ration is that iwrt, fabrics of 
prc(’i»oi\ simitar buiM, when'' pressed togetlicr, natmall^ “water” 
each otheiV' owing to the coinu leiicc non-(a>iiicidcnk'e of the 
threads or piqki^ cansinir tlatno.ss or ribbedness of a siitficiently 
marke*’ character iimder conditions of heat and pressure. “To 
tabb) ” is^another expression for ‘*'t»,> waU‘r, and the adjective 
^“tobbv, ’ usually reterffmg to a brindled ^at, signifies streake<t 
with wavy liuVs. 
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Kv'tify '\uvcTi pieoc nj doth i.** tn.uh^ up of two 
dwtinct 8y«teiiiH of knuwu us (ht* warp ai»ti the hlliiijf 

• (this latter is also known .us whuli .»re luliuknusl with mdr 

other to form a fabric. The \\.»rp ihnM'l.^ rnn h'ti;rlin\.iys of the 

* piece of dotli, aii i the lilliitj-, oi wofi. ihroads run acioss frmn side 
to side. The maimer in \shicl> the warp and hliiitjjr interlace with 
Otidl uthtir «'onstitnt<'S the svea'e. Tht* term “end m \viui\iii;» 
is used to desiiri^te the warp tlireid. while each weft i>r fillmj: 
thread is called a “pick ’ The imene.^s of i duih expressed by 

•saying; tiiat it has so m.inv “ends '' and “ pu ks ’ to the tn< h. The 
•character of the weave ofler.s the hcsi lcisi> tur ilxssihcatiim of 
wu's^en g;oo<ls, and nearly all varieties of cloilj mav he cla-ssifioil 
niuler the following! weave.s:— 


Idain weave 
Twill weave 
Satin weave, 
Fj:.oye weave 


1 toiible K loth w cave. 
Pih- weave 
ti.ou'e we.'ive 
Lajtpi't we.ive. 


Web. — Web IS llu' ii.nm* jiven t<* .* piece of <lnth at the 
moment it is taki’n frotn the 1 u«»im anil previous to tU baviti}* 
boon treated to produci’ the ^JM5clal lealuteot the « la.ss ot i loth the 
web bol(my:s to. 


Weft. -Wheti the word “ vvelt ’* is used m connexion witli 
weaVinj^ or woven fabri<>, it alwav.s stj:nities the r)llmj 4 : tbieads, 
each of which is also called Ji “pH’k. ' \Seft threads nm across 
the width of the fabri<-. 


Weft Pile.™ Wc?ft pile can be r«‘cit;;nised h\ withdrawing 
from the fabric uniler exammation a few “puKs. or weft thientis. 
If the material is a weft pile weave, tliim it util la; .seen tlial the 
loose hits of “ml pile” are not eniani^le) ui h«ijn*(i round f>r 
adheriiitr t<i the well tlinaul lli.it ba^ been drawn ont, but that 
they reinatn entaii;_'led ainoicj the w.irp threads. 

If, however, a tew warp threads are withdrawn separately, it 
will be found that everv alternate waip thread, a.s a rule, will have 
the hxjse bits of “cut weft [»ile ' iiltaihe 1 or luojuid round. 

t • 

Wejft Ribs. -The only ditlereme betwi'en these and warp 
ril)8 is the weft bmd.s an J the- warpjies straight. /The 

term “weft rib' ».s nsul to desigiMe .1 surfa^'e weave in 
which, <^ing io the thickncH." of the warp thre;v<k or t<i^the , 
grouping together of a numlair uf warp throa tie* weft tlir€|id9 
are made to bend round thorn airl, being t^ifw thrown|^to the 
surface of the fabric^ i)ro<l>i(*e a ribbe<i apjwarance. wiUi i \\0 pbs 
I'unning lengthways, Jiiwhich. the weit ijireads arc oi» the face ot 
the fabric. 
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Weft BateeH—A Weft SAtceu h woven on the five throacls 
and pteka system, which rosiiltn in fotir-fifths of the weft threads 
* appefitini^ on the surface of the fahrit% anri therefore four-fifths of 
the warp threads apjKsar on the l»ac,k tlie fabric. The object 
of weaving; on this principle is similar to that aimed at when 
weaving' a Warp Sateen, that is to say, it is done^to ol)tain a 
smooth cloth Hurfarc by distributing the intorbicin^ |)oints «aijd ^ 
so destnjyiug the common “twillevl' cH'ect. .y^Weft Satoen will 
Ixj closer in the weft threads (or picks) than in the warp throadi), 
and therefore Btron^Jter in that direction. 

Weft'farCed Cloth. — A fabric wldcb shows on its face a 
greater number of “picks,’* or weft threads, tlian warp threada 

Weight and Thickness of Woollen Cloths.— The ac. 

cepted standard of weight and thickness «>f woollen cloth isr*~ 

For Lmlm M'euo- 

4 (Muu'es [>er yard represent'* a “ very tlun’* cloth. 

8 „ ,, „ “thin ’* cloth. * 

For Mtn'i Ifear ■ - 

12 ounces fwr yard represents a “ thin,’’ or “tropical,’' cloth. 

i6 „ „ “thin medium ’* cloth. ^ ** 

20 „ “ ineiii urn ’’ cloth. 

JO „ „ „ “thick" cloth. 

40 „ „ ,, “ very thick ’* cloth. 

Naturally, also, the relation of weight to thickness varies with the 
com|x> 8 iti(*n of the cloth anH the style of make, s(uae “woolly" 
makes of 30 ounces being very thick. 

Weighting. — The process of lulding to the natural weight 
of a fabric by making it t^ke up certain chtunicul or other sub* 
sUnt*es, 

Cotton fabrics are generally weighted by subjecting them to 
a prtHTas which wiu.scs them to aliMirb eitlicr zinc chloride, 
magnesium sulphate, tuagnesium chjonde, glue, gelatine, starch, 
or alkali silicate. Wisdlcn.H and aorstotls are generally weighted 
witli^ziiic chloride.. Silk is generally weighted with puri^ of 
tin, and few of tl\p Sijjks on‘vho market are free from rveighting. 

^ Modem methotls make it possible to increase the weigfti, of pure 
<boiledailk to five or six times its original weight. Hooper, in his 
book qn “Sili^V states: “It was early found that silk would 
abwi;!) about one-third its own weigiit of water without feeling 
,wet to the touch. Th§ dyer found that* it would absorb other 
^things besides^ water, muriate of t^n amoo^'se them. * As a matter 
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Of fmct, It ini\y be, aivJ in*leo(l it is, mado by Iho dyer l« Uko up, 
with the (lye, »o nuicli of that uhjIhI tli.ir \: umucoh of lH)ih,*.l Hilk 
cap be iiuretwod i» weiLrht to So ofifho-., ^*1 look liko very 
bright silk. * 

The tertu “ wtMghtiii^ ’ lias the s-tmu \aluc a.s ‘Milling’' or 
loading.*’* 

Welt . — ThOdouble thick or ui Ic iictn at top of phun 

hose. 


Whip Thread The crossini.' tiirnad uj a ;.'an/e tahri< . 

.Whipcord. -—Th 18 naiue is civen to h.o'l twisted worsted 
twills ill either solid or luived »‘olours. 1 ’hu twill or ilia;.'oiial in 
Ulis cIjws of fabric is well hitukvl and NlLd‘tl> raisod. soinewhat 
resembling tbe.bard twisted fibre l.i.sh of a whip. 

White.— As a tovtile tertn. tln.s word is applied to fabrics 
which aru*not in their loom staff, o-., in (lie .:iey, liui which have 
been bleaclied and londered white. 

White Brocades. - I nder tins mum; Wi.iild be rla.sso<l 
bleiftdiod fjvbries of ditlerent weaves or eomhnntioiH of weave 
in which the design !i[){>oariie4 on tiie snrfu'e of tin* fabric is 
of a fancy, figured, or floral etlect, usnally of elaborate design. 
Soft sjMiu wefts are generally used in Uie woavni.r of (Irocados 
and other figured cloths, :ts they till an I throw up la^tler tlie 
figure prcwluccd tlian a hard twist \aru would tlo. Wlnt.e Ihoctwles 
are all-cotton gmids unies'i otherwise st.ited. Lap|«d and swivel 
figured fahrics wdiild not come under the hetelni ' *' lirociMlos ’ j 
such stylo of liguring is not brocadisJ. 


White Cambric. - t’amhne i< a jil»m wea\** fme Imeti fahrie 
of light weiLdit and soft liniNh. t'otioii ('.imbrn-, lu which the 
yarn used is of fine cotton, is mostly met with, it in woven 
without a selvedge and geiieralK UM\(s*tl»e loom in jacces of 
120 Yards, wliich aio cut to .shorter lengtlis In plnn whit/C, 
a Cambric i» liner than a Lawn, (’.mii ric of I'rencii origin ia 
generall}'||^finer in texture than the ^^[ancllesn•r flunltfic. (.sAnbric 
Varies in^'hlth from t" im heH md <if» Migth from 12 to 40 
yards per pietai. The finer >pialities arc made fisimdiard t wasted 
cotton. The warp varn is often of a dillerenl*tiiickne8« that 
used for the filling, and it.ls generally fini^nai ith a*smooth 
fflaseti surface. Tln^ tt;rm Vaml>nc is also commonlys applied to 
MuaUqs. White CaiKbric is a bbja<;hed lAateria). 
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White prilb, or Drilling. — White JVilb are, wbeji not 
othorwiiie 8j)ecifie(l, al)*c»>tton rneiiiuni and hciivy weight single 
clotliH woven an a throe-shaft twill (two warp and one weft), which 
have been blciiched but not dyed or printed. The better qualities 
of warj) faced saleen-weave ]>nlls are kin>vvn a.s Satin Drill, and’ 
these are extensively expf>rted to the Far ICast ; tliom distinctive 
features lie in the closeness of weave, sinoothnoas of surface, ^jnd 
finish. 

White Goods,— A i;oueri(' term (xjveriug a great variety of* 
bleached fal)n(’s, plain or fancy, coxcring various weaves ot coin-* 
birmtioM of weaves. 

White Irishes.— The term Irishes originally was applied to 
linen fahnes xvhieh were mainly produced in and around Heffast. 
It is IKJW ii.sed to tiesrnho certain rntton fabrics of plain w'eavc 
similar to white cotton (^duo, tioneralfy in pypces inches 
wndo and .\2 yards long, liniHhod with a heavy starch tinish. 

White Italian.— 1 'he name White Italian is not generally 
applied to a white cotton fabric wo\on and tiiiishi'd a.s an Italian. 
.Sucli a fabric in a White Men?i)nsod Sateen ; however, oci-iusioually 
an iuNoice coverini.' Foloured Italians will bu ft)tinrl to inolude 
so-called White It.'ilians. In such c.ii.ses the colour assortment list 
(which generally accompanies, if it docs not form part of, ’the 
invoice) will show the number of while piei’cs includoil in' the 
shipment. The ordinary Italian is e.ssciitially a coloured or piece 
dyed material, and, as white is not. in the piece goLxiH trade, 
considered to bo a coheir, a White Italian eaniiol be considertsl as 
coming under tlio chissitiualion of Dyeil riain ('otton.s. 

White Jean. — A White Jean is an all-cotton faliric woven 
as a three-end twill, similar ni weave t<* a tirex Joan, hut xvhich 
has hi*en subjected to a process of bleaching to turn it into what 
is known as a “market white ' fabric. The proce.s8 of bleaching 
priijxer is always preceded by a .series of operations that have for 
their object the improving of the surface of the cloth by removing 
loose fifires, motes, and'cmls of yarn, and by cleaning and .singeing 
the surface so as to free it from all “imp. ’ The distinctive xxeave 
of llys fabric is given under “tirev Jean.s'’ which is the clam of' 

Joan*fnost ofien mu? with. , * 

• 

Lawn. —Lawn is a plain-weave light-weiglil cotton 
tabVic of soft <iiKsh matle from yarns varying from i/go'a to 
t lOo's? l.Axx'n hits a soft, snuKitl^ feel, which is due to the 
absence of Uzing or starching and to ?be process of brushing and 
calendering, i^e., passing the fabric throu^ heavily weighted 
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Bieani‘heat«*l mlirra. Lawns van in <|'»ahty anil Kiinilarly 

to other fubrit^ their wetj^ht vixiyiun bt'iwiM'n ij uji l :\ ounait 
per yani; in width Uu*v van fimn t«> .^U unties and in 
length from 12 to 42 yards |M“r puMe l/iwn m plain white is 
coanter than a (’andirie. The you i.svd m the weavinu (K 
laiwn is goiierallt of tine Kir^pti.m .»<il^»n \\ Infe Lawns arc 

al«Q made of linen yarn, an 1 wlu-n sw u.a li‘ w.xill be <a!lc<l 
Linen Lawn. Irfljia l.aw’n is a talenden-d labrn-, ab.nii 1 .• sards 
to the {xmnd and jS to ;n in- lies wide in bouk fohl 01 jo im lies 
•in long-fold. Virtoria Lawn ba.s n Aer\ slit! tiiusli Ihsbop's 
►Lawn *iH sli^titly heavier in wiM;;bl tlioi ‘ Ine-o" oi " India 
Linon, ’ bloaebed and tinishcd (o a bluish imt. »u i derives iia 
name from tlic style of hnish. Tiie s.uiu* f.ibiu- Imished diHer- 
ently would be known under otle i nanies. W Intt' I, awn js a 
bleaiHiie'l material. 

White M|islin. " Mnslm is a Ir.dit wei dit, ojMCi. jiliiihwcave 
(Mitton fabric made genurailv of Inw .luint v ous. that is to sas, of 
fair! >• ^•oarse yarn. Mn.sbns, Lawn.s, andt'unbius are all in.itenal.H 
which are ^imilar in eons! met ton but v.irs i»\ ibeir <ju.dit\, Musim 
iMjing the lowest grade of tiie three \ \ers comiiiiin kind of 
Muslin is known as llntter Mnslm ot (*beese ('loth. .Muslins vary 
in width from ^2 to m-'in's and m leiu'tb from ij lo j > uirds 
|>er piece. Foundation Muslin, l»o<»k Muslin, .ni ! liut- bem Mnslin 
are wiirieties of .Mnslm .so dis.sunilar to tin* true Mushu that limy 
shoukl not lie considered a.s coming un ler the • lassUii >tioii of true 
Muslin, which, wlnl.st 11 \.iru!.s considci.tblv, should alv ,i\s answer 
to the floKcriptton of ‘‘a fine, .soft, thin, ojs-n, plain woven cotton 
fabric^ ’ White .MuHlm is a bleat hcl loattMi.ii 

White Sheetings." A blc.i.-bi^d Ic/lO Ijr medium weight 
plain-woven all i-otfon fabin*. 1 ndei the hea img “<lrf \ .S[jeH 
ing will be found a description o! tin* two <jisimtl v.triotieH of 
fabric known as Slieetmg. U b«*rc sm b tlrey Sb» etings bavi^ 
been rendcreri white l>y being hi* a* be 1 .an i .ne no lunger m 
their loom state, they are known a** W hsle Me'ctings 

White Shirtiug^S. — kirt-»{*nti.illy a bl^a' lied all cotton fabric 
woven with a plain one-nniur arel om‘u\<i wustv't,*, liaving the 
"^warp and weft threads approxmmtely c<jii d ly nundjcr of tliieH/lHi 
and coun4> It dilVers from tin} >iirtmgs^nih’ in finish, WJnte 
Shirting paving been subjected b> a lifeaclnng j^occss after 
leaving the Iwm, whereas Grey Shirtmg remain.s m ilij 
state, t.r., in the same condition as wlum rt.^vla^ taken the 
loom. The same remarks ;V» to the bmul.irit v btuwoen a^Lroy 
Shirting and a (Irevi Sheeting applies to Wintx; Nlifftings nn<^ 
White Sheetings, hmplarly, a White Shirting iitay be tenaod 
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a Wliit« Calico, which \h a torn »is©*i to dosi^^iate practioalljr 
any cottoii doth wnrser than MusKu!. V'arviiif:? in width and 
.wcij^ht, they arc jifonemlly put up an pieixw of from 36 to 40 
yarrlH. Tho l«n;:th inarkod on tho outside of the pieco may * 
tiot always corresjam 1 to tho number of yards in the piece if* 
tho yard ia taken aa one of 36 inches. 

White Spotted ShirtingfS — lake White/Jstripe<l Shirtings, 
tho onmineiitalioM in this class of fabric would bo produced by 
(snnbination of weave and v\(iuld not be the result pf jmnting of 
' bfi duo to tbe presence of coloured yarns. The assentials of thil 
cluHs of fabri<' are Himilar to those of White Strijsid Shirtinjjs, 
the fabric is all cotton and the ornamentatioTi due to weave and 
weave only. 

White Striped Shirtings. — Tiio fai^ric which would pro 
|S’rly Como under this cl.issitication would be esseiitMlly all -cotton 
fabrics C4)ntainifi}j^ slnjH;s, prodiu'^'d by a combination of weave 
and not tin? result of printing or due to tin: presence c(^loured 
yartiH. A plain-vvcuve ground may be condnned with sateen- 
weave stripe. Su? h a fabric would not be called a Fancy Shirting, 
which in tin? trade is geiier.dly umlorstotwl to be “either [>rinto>d 
on the woven, bleached fabric, or of fast colour.s, dyeri ufKm the 
wur[», or combirjation of each.’* White Stri|Hjd Shirtings are 
mostly made on a .lacijuard h*om, and in (lie white condition 
tho woven jwittern constitutes the only oHect or ornamentation in 
the tinished cloth. 

White T*Cloth. - A hloaclied all-c?»tton fabric, [>lain woven 
from low^|uality yarns. An ordimiry 7 ’ (Moth which has been 
bleached. tJencrallv sold in lengths of -’4 \jirdh and varying in 
width from 3: to 30 indies. The name is said to bo derived from 
the mark T 'd the original exportcis. 

White Venetians. — What ha.^ been said of White Italians 
holds guisl fHutnfts iHnt'itufi'i of Wliito \onetians. Sueh fabrics 
are in reality Wlnte Warp fa?od Suieens, ami, white mit being 
coniiidered a colour, thx'V tlo not come under tho clossiti cation of 
Dyed IMaiu Cottons. 

Widoxfr’s Lawp.— A better qmility of bawij ijadc from 
linen, well ^oven, 'very* dear and even in texture. 

' Vfidth, — -*rfie, practice ha.s grown up in the trade to refer 
to th|* width of a fabric either as “•vtual” or “nounnab" The 
/oruicr teriTi explains itself and means that |.he width as given is 
ao9iially that sf tho piece referred to, and„that it is not laiB than 
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ttitiitodr “ NoniSiial, ’ on tho otlior hmul, is to meiin 

that tho fabric reforrctl to imy vary in nuicii aa half nn inch 
b«low the width specified on tho contract 

Windjpw Holland. ~ A plain wnven all-rottun cloth, alilVctied 
after weavinjx with about one-tiith of v.ouhi )i> ?ttar. h or other 
eishig material, 'ylt is ustnl as wm low shades 

Wolsey.~A projuietarv nauic afiplicl to rtMtaisi alt w<Kd 
materials, esjhicially uuderwear. 

Wool. — Wool is the soft, ciitK lovciiiiL' aincii (oijoh the 
fleecy coat of the .sliccp and other simil it .omnals, such as the 
goatt alpacfi, llafna, vicuria, and caincl 

The chief char!n*teriHii<‘ of wool in iis fchniir t»r shrinking 
power. This {^dtiuL: property, front whnh wool ih-nvis its chief 
value and wdiich is its KjHjcial <Iih( nation I'lotn h.ur, de[H'iids in 
part i|jK>n the kinks in tlie fibre Init nnonly upon the scales with 
which the^fibre is covered. Tlic proce.ss of nlnni: (sniMsts m the 
flbrcis becoming entangled with eacii (Uhei, .md the liltk'' projis litig 
acales hooking into each otlu'r ami hoMing tho fihros ilosely 
interlocked. 

The W(K)1 of conitncrce is flivided into threo great chiHsos : 

1. Short w'ool, or clothing wool (also calh'd carding wmi|), 

seldom exceeds a length of to j inches. 

2. liOng wool, or combing w^sd, varying from 4 to 10 inchoH. 

3. (dirfKit and knitting w«»ols, whnh arc long, strong, and 

\ery coarse. 

Combing wools take their name from the pro(“e.s.s of “combing 
which they undergo when laung pie[Mied tor :*pmntitg into yarn. 
Combing* w<^K)]s are longer than carding wooU; tlicv arc also harder 
or more wiry and less inclined to !»»• .‘spiral 01 kinky 

Curding wools — nuwle to cro*,^ and mtcri.uo and mferlock 
with one Hnother--arc sbortcr than condiin/, and, in addition, 
they jKWJseHS the power of felting (ihal^i'^ to tay, of matting 
together in a close, compact ma.ss) t<» .1 much greater degree. 

The first juid finest » lip of wool in railed lamhs wool ;^tt is 
taken frolj the young sheep at the of eight to twelve months 
and, nevQr having been ilip|R*<l iHrjon’, is •naturally {sunted 
at the end. All Bub.st.vpient cut fleeces arc knowui uh wether #<k>I 
and are less vabiablo than the first ehp. The tuils of sucti inaKu 
are* thick and blunted <>i» aecount of having hefm previously ^cut. 

Wool, unlike cottdUi w not capahlc of l)€insr ^ 'oflceil intp 
yarn without first beini;^ thoroughly eleaiAoil of its ktnpuritios. ♦ 
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Wool-dyed. --A tmn appliefi to fabricM «lyed in the loose or 
top form — as <lihtinot from yarn-dwl or piecenlye*!. 


Woollen. —Tliis term is usefi in mitraflistinctlon to worsted,* 
and irtjplifs diireroii 'e oi maU*rial .'md mnthol of rpannfaeture. 
Was<{fH, sboddy, and hlun‘h> of materia] oth»*r than wool are 
referred to ti-s “w<«>]len/ m opjM)-^ition to “all 

Woollen and Cotton Flannel. ~ A fai>ric an.'iwerint; to the 

dcHrription of true Flatmel, usii.illy utAen with eitlicr a plain or 
twill Weave, H<*ft tinishe l, bm wlm b is ?naflu from canied tinion 
yarn, oc, \ani ftmipo.sed of wool and «-otton m varyini^ proportions 
aorordini; to the quality of the material it is intended to produce. 
If a Woollen and (a»tton n.-mnei were deserihed a.s a Onion 
Flannel it would bo composed of di.stiuct yarns, some of which 
were all cotton and some all wool. In its hr^oad iW'ceptance 
the term is afipli'-ablo any fabric woven partly (d wwl and 
partly of (‘otlon to resemble true .\II-h«ki1 Flannel, ^ 

Woollen and Cotton Mixtures. -Tlus^ term is usetl to 

desif^nate falirics wbicli are composed of the tibre.s of wool and 
cotton vNliicli hav(? been blended or .scribbli'd toLO-tber rather 
than to fabncN composed nf distinct Ibreads wbicb are all-LS]Jtton 
and all W(Htl yarns wo\en ‘ouether, A c(tttou warp and wool 
weft fabric is a union, not a mixture. .Mixtures may bo 
reco;;>d'^^’d, xvbou dyed, by a careful examiiuition of the fibres 
constil utin;^ Ihi’ yarn. When such libri's are not of tlie same 
colour, il will be bmini to liave been due to the dilt’ereiice uf 
iiMinity fur the dye between cotton and wool The burninji( 
l.est IS not i-lose enouirh. (’arboniMii^' l,^ the surest te.st that 
can be applied to determine tlic presence and }>erccnlaoo nf cotton 
in any \V(Hp)lon aii'l (a>tton Mixture fabric. 


Woollen Fabric.— The txpbyd woollen IS a full handlinj^ 
fabric in wbicli structure and coluurini; cannot always be define<l 
on account of the lhr\;adH and pn-ks, ami e\en the fibres, having 
become tliorou;Lddy intermingled in pab.smg through the o|)eral ions 
of finishing. Strictly s|>eakmg, a woollen f.ibric should be made 
of tiiio wo(»t (jKJHsibly noils mclieled): but in the Ki|^dish Law 
FJourts a dufiniti«»'i “ wuollen ffibrics as being cointHisod of 
inupgu, sln»Ady, cotton, eti-., ba.s been nct epted. 


Woollen LastingS, Crapod.nif7.\ fabric similar in the main 
u Plain? Lasting, but wliieh, owing eithfer to sfiecaal process 
weoving, chemic.al prochss during fiutshipg, or to the action of 
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i^tably engraved rollers thnni::lj which the mai<*nal js mmie 
to pass, has a face finish rcMMuhiuiii Crn|)o Cloth, IMain, under 
■ which heaciing will be found the djstuu tuc clianu ten'itns of Cm\)c 

Cloth. 

• 

Woollen Lastings, Figfured.- 1 .ike Cotton l,astnn:s, this 

fabric is easentiu^v a jdain tv\dl or kindred v\e;ue faluie, iwiuly 
woven from hanlVwistc'd \:irns. It l^ uo\eii ftotu ■»ltono^ wool 
and can be desenbod us a fine, du»al*le fal-rn oj’ u soioevshut hard 
fiandle, hut Sijiooth in apiM^arinie and (iinameiitod h\ the intnidm 
\ion {)f*»i fiu'nre, p.iltern, or desii^n [troluu'd eiihei lo neMii'' of an 
extra thread or hv eondanalion of waip and ueit tliMMels. 

SFoollen Lastings, Plain. A pl.nn twdl ot kin Ir-d i^euve 
fabric tirndy uoven from liaidtatsiel vains. It \so\in iioui 
strong Wool Jilhl can be deseiibed as a fine, dm dde labia of a 
smnewhat harddiandle, smooth in aj.pearame, and nee fiom any 
ornamentation prolueed either b\ \se.»\mi: 01 pnntme. I sed 
extensively in the mnnufaelnro of boot and slioe up|M‘i>. 

Woollen Yarn in a])jH*an»nee |H'Ssesses a fmioe like > oveimg 
which gives it a fn/./y appearam-e. This is ainv«*d at l<\ using 
shorter \\<k) 1 than in the nianuiaeiure ot uorsled \arn and bs 
giving it a taint. Tins fu7/y a]t|Maranu' dihtingui-^heM it fnim 
worsted yarn, abidi is a stiaitdit y.un m ahnli the cmujionent 
fibres lu' smoothlv and paiatlel t<> em b otiiei. Woollen larn 
is particnlarly suitable for the mamilni I me of ilotbs in vfiirh 
the lolonrings require to be blended, the fibres iiap|M’d, as in 
Tweed, Clie\iot, hoeskin. Ilro.id. hull. Bea\ei. I'ne/..-, Chno hdla, 
blanket, and Flannel Uoidleii >aiu mai be said to la- a llnead 
in wliieb all the eomp<»n(Mil libie> ate entaM;d»«d int<j eaeh »»{lier 
and are in all difb'ieni dneelions: tins re^ull.> m a yarn ulmli i» 
rough in ap)M;aram e. non lustioUs, and iikjiu ntegul n than worsted 
yiirm It is only in thi> t,\pe ..f yam that h.w ma le matenalH, 
aueb ah immgo, sbodd\, ..r extra, t. < ..n be uiih‘«e t Tin hbtes 
which constitute, a wo..lien >.trn aie u.a as re.enl;* sepaiate.1 
*froin the liodv <jf the yarn (.r doth a.-* m the ..i-o- of ^soisted 

In the case of woollen \am lime nmuerou. svatenm 
for deuoTii.g the <ount, vaiun- with the haality hi whidi it 
is spun and the chaiaeter <»i the p».»‘iu't. Ip the I mnii 
there artitwo s\slcms empl'otsl, but the .ay in niost gtnieriil 
use is k'j^iwn as\he “Amenean nm ..•uiKh. ' Tlii>-jis husiul on 
the number of “runs, ’ ead, toniaimng i,nv' lards. to the notmd* 
Thus, a varn running iSooo yards t*> the j|>Aufi<l is ealleu a 
“S-rtttt ' "vitrii, a )arn witjv 5,2CO >ards K. the jsmnd ft^wpial 
to * “ jCVun.’ Tn tlftj vicinity of IMnladdphia W'oNmi yarfi 
toaed on the “cut,” ejich cut eonsistinj? of joo jjards, and iho 
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count w the number of ^ut# in a pound. Tht^g, No. 30 cut 

yarn consists of q,ooo yards to the pound. A similar sysUm 
prevails in Kn^dami, where 200 yards the “cut,*' and the * 
number of “cuts” per pound ©<pials the count. In certain parts 
of Enjfland (Yorkshire) 256 yanis go to the hank. The count is* 
also arrived at on the basis that tlie number of yaris per clram 

0<piul8 the (‘OUllt. 

Worsted Diagonal — The name exjjlains itself and is 
applied to a worst^jd cloth havmg as its chie f characteristic m 
prominent ueave eireci running diagonally — fnan Ifcft to right— < 
across the face <»f the doth. (Jcnerally in solid cfdoiirs and finished 
H0 41 M to bring the weave ii»lo prominence. 

Worsted Lastings. — A smtmtb. warp-faced; 8ateen*weave 
fabric woven from worste/l warp ami weft, having a plain-weave 
ellect on t|>e back t»f the fabric, (fonerally pici^eah ed black. 
Worsted Laatings average 30 to 31 inches in whlth and 29 to 
30 yar<ls in length per piece. Met witli in three gnuies of 
<}ualily. Average Brmlford price for the best grruie w#8, for 
the 10 years ended i<;i4, about 3i.«. jior piece. » ‘ 

Worsted Yam is a straight yarn, i>.. a yarn produced 
from stnught filires: it is iiiv.iluable in the production of textile 
fabrics in which bistre and uniformity of surface are the chief 
characteristi<‘s. Tliey enter into the nmnnfactiire of Zepbyr, 
Saxony, Sergo, Bunting, Ueji, etc. ^arn is measnrfid by a 
system of “counts’' - the number of yanls of yarn to the 
jMiunfl. ft is put up in luuik.s of 51)0 yards each, and the 
number of such hanks -that are necessary to weigh i pound ^ 
deterTiimes the count, so that if No. 30 yarn is mentioned, it 
is a yarn 30 hanks of whicli, (»r iO,Soo yards, weigh i |»oiind, 
I’The iimin cliamderistic of worste<l yarn is the arrangement of 
the fibres, uhich arc so arningefl that they are parallel to each 
either in a longitudinal dire< tion. 

The yarn thus produced is a sium>th, lustrous, and level 
yarn, those ipiabties t>cing absent in wo«jllen yaiu. The fibres 
which constitute a uoi-sted yarn are more readily separated 
from tlie body of the lurn or doth than in tlie case of a woollen 
, yarn. 

W-Pilel- -This' terfti isi,used to designate a fast^pile and 
originates in the fdhnStikun by a pioi'o of fast pile when^i^movW 
(rom the fabric. In a fast -pile fabric the pile cannot be driven 
out through the*ba<'k of the fabric by pressure applied to the 
pile, o'tfing to the fait that the pile ks virtually liound into the 
matenal and held in place by two threads from the top and one 
irom behind. Pile Weave. ^ 
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Wright's Underwear, Imitation. — Thi'< claHH of nndor* 

wear is essentially a knit cotton uivlerwoar inaJc fnnn a rtunbina- 
• Jtion of Meacheti cotton yarn un-] lu-l yarn. The kint fahric is 
raised oh the inside. Tlie dual \;un used in il*,* nwunifacturu (»f 
HhU class of underwear is often of a hl.ie or brown colour. 

« 

• Yam, Cotton, Grey or Bleached, in its innuaiitn'il 

form the term (etton V.mi ivS nsi d in do>4ctihf “suiirlc' yarns 
and Cotton Yarn, Crey or lUcadiod. is uudf'istond to hr iHiihn* 
thread and ca^rded yarn, waips nr wiop m sniirlcs, wlndhcr 

% bundles, skeins, or ro|vs, nni ;i»h;iun<l b. ynud thr Condition of 
' sinj^lcM by grou|)iiio or twisting twn nt nmn' snudf sains tn;.;olhcr 
and not advanced iK'Vond ihc iOHilition oi bleu, •in-, 1 by dycin;f, 
colouring;, printing, l^oissincr. or nieivcriNtHir. 

H^ott<*n yarn is sulMlividod into three ^ii-niips. co.irsc, medimn, 
and fine— accord itij,: to count : — 

. Ifo. 3o's count and undr-r co.irsc. 

N(w, 21 s to 4 o'h . . . imsiinni 

I No. -j I's and over line 

Cotton yarn is .someliniCH found a"* a Mcris iKsed Ctcy Yarn. 
The fact ttiat cotton yarn is m (lie unhleailu'd state din-s not 
nereft.sarily mean tlmt it lias not been adv.imed beyond tliat 
sta^e. ; it may be in the ;rrey ainl at the '•amc (one be mercensfsl. 
See '"Cabled Yarns' and *’ folded Yarn ' 


Yam-dyed.- ' Yarn died jrouds are made of sarns that are 
<lyod before lieino woson (»r yarns spun iiom ssoo) that has 
*^)reviou,sl> beyn d\ed. Yarn-ilycl m ly hf dj'»tinLOiishcd from 
piece-tl\ed fabrics In miraudliiiir the tliroad-. tti c.o h km 1. ^arn 
dyctl falirus show that the d\cstu|l Ico jK*nelralcd tijr(»Ui.'h tlu! 
yarn, while in the (useof pHMc«ly*d f.ihics the -hcHtml lum not 
the same <‘hance of jienctiatin:^: the y.o n a-» < <,iiip|»*te]y 

Zephyrs. -I.i^htls consirm tc I, ‘'oloun>-!, plain woven « lotliH, 
^well finished, in tlic pure state, primiji,ili\ m,«»\*’Ii from line cotton 
" yarns. There are also silk .tnd intion v>ovcn Zephus and woollen 
Zephyrs, itfe Madra.s. • 

2*ibelmc.'~ The Fremh name hu^ '^.il.le,,UM'd .|csij.O|^U‘ a 
dress or < Soaking mat^-nal liavin^' a lAur\ .oijjfat;? 
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SAMPLE COLLECTION. 




HEADINGS UNDER WHICH SAMPLES 
ARE CpiSSIFIED. 


SrctiO!< Nvmbir. 


I#* Grey Cottonl. 


2. White Uoitons, 


3. Printed Cottonfl. 


« 

4. Dyed Plain Cottona 


StIB SRCTION Nl HBHI. 

1. Shirtiiijra mid Sheet 

2. Drills luid JeuuN. 

3. Shirtings and Sheetings, Nii- 

I livo. 

4. Drills and Jeuns, Native, 
v 5. Nnt sjHH ittlly enutnerated. 

'•I. Plain. 

2 . Plain iwith finish). 

3. Broeades. 

4. Brot'ades (with finish). 

5. Stri[H*d or Sjsdted Shirting. 
6. Strifwil or S|K>Ue<l Shirting 
(with finish), 

7. Crimps and (Vap 'S. 

8. Crim|)M and Crapes ^with 
finisii). 

9. IxinoH. 

,10. Not H|a'cially uniiinoratwl. 

' I. Plain. 

2. Plain (with finish). 

3. Furnitures. 

4. CraiHSJ. 

5. (>im|w. 

6. Muslins. Lawns, and ( 'am fjrii’s. 
7. I.enoHiind B.d/.annos. 

8. Duplex or Uevorsihle. 

9. Blue and While '/’-Clnth. 

10. Not H|H5<ially enuniorftted. 

I. Plain. 

2. Plain (with finish;. 

3. CriinpH. 

4. Crimps (wit^^ finish 1. • 

5. Drdls, Tw^lls,^an<l .rcans. 

6. Lawn.s,NflisliriH,and Varnhrirs, 

7. Hi>n;»koi)g*<ije(l. 

8, Lenoa an'i 
9. Native. 

10 . Native (with finish). • 

.II. Not spA’ially uinipierah 
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ftKCtioir Nuiniiit. 


5. Ih'ed Fij^ured Oittons . 


6. Oittona 


7. Coloured Woven yarii- 
dyed) Cottons 


8. Dyed and Printed Cottons • 


i). Velvets and Velveteens 
(C*ttoni 


10. Plushee and Velvets . 


SuB-tccrrioN Nuubkk. 
Figured. 

2. Figured (with finish), 

5. Native. 

4. Native (with finish). 

5. Not spec'ally enumerated. 

1. Plain. 

2. Dyed. 

3. Printed. 

4. Duplex Printed. 

5. I >yed and J’rinted. 

6. Dyefl and Duplex Printed. 

7. Yarn-dyed. 

8. Figured White. 

9. Not specially enurnemted. 

1. Plain. 

2. Plain (with finish). 

3. Figured. 

4. Kigure<l (with finish). 

5. Crimps 

6 . Crimiw (with finish i. 

7. Plain Native. 

8. Plaiji Native (with finish). 

9. Figured Native. 

10. Figured Native (with finish). 

11. Not 8[)erially enumerated, 

1. Plain. 

2. IMain (with finish). 

3. CrimjMj. 

4. Crimps (with finish). 

5. Figured. 

(». Figured (with finish t. 

7. Native. 

8. Not sjHJi ially enumerated. 

1. Plain. 

2. Printed or Embossed. 

3. Embroidered, 

4. Dye<i Cords and Corduroys. 

5. Cndyed Moleskins. 

6. Not specially enumerated. 

1. Plain Pure Silk. 

2. Figured or Embossed. 

3. Silk Seal (with cotton back). 

4. Silk with cotton Sack. 
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Sicnon Numbir. 

10. Plubhes and Velvets — o>»f. 

ti. Silk Piece (lowis 

12, Silk and GitUui Fabrics... 

15. Woollen and Cotton Mix- I 
turee I 


14. Woollen Fabrics . 

15. Linen and Linen Unions ... j 

16. HemJ) and Hemp Mixtures j 

17. Miscellaneous. 


Siusti^ios Nl'BJifcK. 

5. Silk mixixl with other tibrous 
m.Htennls i w it h cotton 
h.uk)- 

n. All ocktiinji I'ltisli (nu-hhlinj* 
with t*mj‘<h'. 

7, Not .s|H}i'ittllv onutnerfile<l. 

1. I*l:un. 

2. Fi^Mirnl. 

Plum Nativo. 

4. Fi}2iire«l Nf»ti\t‘. 

5. KihU*ii8 ^all Hilk and nmt- 

ture.H) 

6. Not sptviiilly ••imnicratotl. 

I I. Plain 
( 2. Fi;ruri*<l 

1. Plain. 

2. Fiifiirod. 

3. Poncho (’loth. 

4. Spanish Sin})os 

5. Union (-h»th 

0. Plum l.nstroM. 

7. Fi^urotl I.iistrcM 

S. Not K|KHnilly cninn<'rate<l. 

1. Habit, Modmin, KusHian, and 

Broad Cloth. 

2. Bimtmj'. 

3. Uuinlets, l•lltch, 

4. Camlet'*. Kn;.dish. 

5. Flannel. 

6. La.stui;.'H (all kinds). 

7. Spanish StnjK's 

S. I.ohij: hi Is. 

9. Not sjx.u iHlly entnnorato*!. 

1. Plain. 

2. Fij,ojrt*d. 

1. ^ Plain arttl FijrniBfl 

2. YarivAeL 
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Name of Fabric. 


T" 


Section \ 
No. 


I Sab- 
) flection 
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Namk of Fabric. 


,Seo5!<!tJ iSaiiipli 

: No nJ. 
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mOB OOOBS KAHOU.. 


Nabk or Fabeic. 

! 

[.Section 

No. 

1 

1 Sob. 

! seetioii 

a^No. 

Smpl 

No. 



i 

1 

1 


'f 
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IKBIX TO SAMUJE CmXICTIOK. 


Namk of Fabric. 


N<*, I sd. 

No, ^ 



c 


FTBOE OOOM MAITOU. 


! o Sub- rt 

NAM* >ir Fabric. ^mion Sm|., 

*"• , ».No. ■ N'*' 
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Namk of Faxku'. 


SiHti'iji 

N.' 


SnF> 


SiU(i)4« 

N ti. 


pnsoi 0ooiii umxxsaMh 


Name or Fa-beic. 


Sectioa 
' No. 


Sab. 
aectton 
. No. / 


Smqp 

No. 
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S<'otit»n 


Sub* 

tion 

No, 


SKYnjiIe 

N«>, 


Namk of FAimu. 
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Swtion ! 

No. 


Sub- 

sectirtu 

Np. 


S»n)p)« 

Ko. 
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E 
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¥ 


Name op Pabeic. 


S«ctioo 

No. 


Sab. 

tecfetoQ 

. No. 


Staple 

_No. 
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N%. 


s,si. 


; s<iiuj‘K* 
No 
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Titct 00008 IUM0A1. 



N vxR or Fakbic. 

So.. 

S4U1J 

i Xo 

[- 
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PIBCS OOOM HlHVlh. 


Namr of Fahru. 


Section ' 
No 


SuU 


No 
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1H0KX Yo urns eouMxmos, 


Namk of Fa nine. 


H 


SKtiim 1]"'*' Suiiiih- 
So So, 
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w&n fo iJumc ooutKmcw. 


Kamr of KABftia 


8ec!i ion 

No 


Kuh' 

Hoction 

K.t. 


Siu»i4« 




J 



! I 


f 

i 
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KAiii or Fabbic. 





K 


Pam tktem ibMtl* 


Namk or Fabric. 


I Section 

Ho. 


! SnV 
; seetioa 

I 



I 

J 
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xmmx to UMHM msxmm. 


Namk OF Fabric. 


K 


Xt». 


Sub* 

iMiiou 

No. 













iHDBZ TO UMrU OdUmON. 


L 


Xavk or Fai.rk'. 











M 




i S«?«tion 
Na. 


N«. ; 


NaMK OF FAHEtC, 
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KAim or Famuc 


8iiV j 

McOoil 

1 Ko. 
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Ka«» l>f FAWIttC. 


1 ^p* Bunuili 

K*. !“gr “ 


147 





ixocx to luims ootxactiOH. 


Namk or Fa»r»c. 


Section SiutiuU 

No. %""" No. 


* 4 ') 
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inmt to umM oouAOfioK, 


Namk or Fabric. 


0 


;S«eiioii 
I No. 


Sttb. 

SOCtioB 

No, 


SmuiiIo 

Ni^ 


t 

i 

s 

( 

I 

1 
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Fim Qocm manoaIn 


It 




Name of Fabric, 


Section ; 
No. 

I Sab. 

1 wcUon 

1 No- ' 

1 • 

Sample 
. No, 






1 

1 



‘1 


1 

I 

t 

I 

j 

1 


i 


I 


f 

I 

( 
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Naur or Fabric. 


R 

f 

ScYtirn .SAinpIv 

><• , No, 
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uratx TO SAwu cmtcnoM. 






ptKOt QOOM nMSXVAh. 


r 


Namk of FABaic. 


|S<«uoo 

No. 


i Sub. 

; aectiou 

: No. 
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! 

jStmiiiv 
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Ultin or pAMnc, 


!* 
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oinit Mi $^mM MoaonoKt 


Kah* or Fabric. 


SaotioB 
Ko. i 

4 1“ 


{ 

* Stilih 


Na 


Brntik 

Kit 


'65 



nns oooM iiiirQAi. 


r 



Nah* or Fabric. 

' Ko. I 

t" ' 

dmifk 

.35^ 


’ 

i 

i 

1 ^ 

i 

t 

p 

1 
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xxtmx to simift coLLBcnow. 


Y 


Xastx op Fabric. 


Stction 
; xNfc. 


Sub* 

^«ctu'n 

Kiv 


SiinplB 


i 67 
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ariiBx to siiffu ccusenoN. 


Nasi or Fuiic. 


Jidti 

N... j,., N,». 
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INDEX 


• Paft. 

AAml I 

fe” ;;; ::: : 

d^nBmQnili i 

AB Wool ; $^€ WoolWn 108 

i^>0fer IAdo ; *ee Dyed Lenoa 29 

AipMA I 

Wool 1 

AqMmiioii 3 

Al^fioto Ron (^oantii ; 

Woolkn Yam 109 

Anencan Sfaeotiilgs 2 

Ibigoia 2 

iUgolaAfam or Wool 3 

Angora 2 

An^om 0^1 2 

AniinaUaM Cotton 2 

Armore. 3 

Aitifldai Silk 3 

Aitmkbiin 3 


Bank Cloth 

Backed Cloth.. 

Balfettts 

Baiw 

Baibriggan 

Bale oit^otton 

B^Uiie 

Baliariiie Brocadea, Dyed 

Billaarine^ 


Barre 
BmM Cloth... 




nd Oofda 

i Ftaedi { at Sit<wia 



. 3 
. 4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 

4 

5 
5 
5 
5 

5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

83 

6 

6 

• 6 

7 


Bishop’s Lo'^n ; ttr 


White 

lj»wn 

104 

Bliniclual ... 

7 

Bloitcbtid Domestio 

7 

Botiiiig Cloth ; Ktauiinc'... n 

Boltoii SWtutg ; m 

(in*y 

Sheeting 

3V 

Hnmha/iue 

7 

Bis)kMuHtin;«cr\VhiteMus)m 105 

Buuk.fuld Muslin ... 

.. ... 

BuUiny 

... 7 

Bond.' 

7 

Bourettv 

... 7 

Broiiddul h 

. ... 8 

Boa’ad** • 

8 

Brl•cttde^ White : wp 

White 

Brncuies . , .. 

CM 

Briieateile ... ... 

8 

BOK'h*- 

.... 8 


Broket) Taill; Twill Wotvo y ? 

Rr»»wu Hlnieling 8 

Bntwa Slnrting , . ... 8 

Ihigii 8 

“ Bump” Yurn» y 

Bumihitj M'< Cotloii Vtirn 

17 

Bunt tog ... 9 

BurU{>i 9 

ButolKTH Lnujii ... 9 

But<*herVi Muslin; m. \VI>ite 
Muslm 105 


c. 


<'»hle»l Yiirns 9 

ChU'/I ... 9 

{ 'filxit f Anwirii*)!!! Hlw-etiogs 2 

Calico .. . . 9 

Cambric ; »tf Whiti* <‘antbnic 103 
Cambrii’^,* Dy«l ;* D)k‘^ 

’ Canilgicj** ... f. 2 ft 

Catn^rS Hair ... ... ... lo 

( ’aralct^i W. adh'ij ... *•,*<> 

CtmleU, DutAi •( Woollen ; . 10 

CiHi)l«H, English (Wt|r'‘ n)... It 

Cank'htt ^ . ■ .V ** 

Canton Flannel y 



174 fmz mKvim 


tl 

Oarbuninnff u 

Oftrded l/iiiim Yarns; m 

Yams 96 | 

Carding Wmjls ;#<■« Wo(»l ..,107 ! 

Ca!«iiis»t i ’hitb 12 \ 

Cashmere 12 ■ 

Cashmere Doable 12 | 

CaabmeTt W*sjI 12 j 

Casb»r 13 

Cellular Clrvth I3 

Ceylon or Ceylon Flannel ... 13 

tTialli. ... 13 

Chaiiibniy ... 13 

Chiiruieuae 13 

Cheeks 13 

Clieese Cloth 13 

Cheviot 14 

Chitfbn 14 

< 'biua Crass ; lUmie ... 71 

<?binohilla .« 14 

Chin** 14 

Chinese (.’ualoms Definition of 
Nankeen ; m Nankeen ... 55 

Chinte ... 14 

(Hiissifietiitioo of Samples ; 

Saruples 74 

Clip Swits 14 

CoaUd GotU-Ui Cloths 14 

Collarette 15 j 

(,'olonred 15 

Coloured Crimp Cloth 15 

Coloured Lists 15 

Coloured Sateens ; ftfr Printed 

Sateen.s 68 

Coloured W oollen and W orated 

Yarns... 15 

<.'^ml)i nation Twill ; m Twill 

Weave 93 

Cotubing W^wil; Wool ...107 
Continuous itr Pad-dyeiug 
PrtMXWs ; m Dyeing 25 

Corduroy * 15 

Corkscrew Twill; $u Tuill 

Weave 93 

CMelo 16 

Cottony ,* ... ... 16 

Cotton, Animabsed ; * 

malised Cotton *... 2 

Cottop Ihtck 16 

CWtUm FWnnel t,! t6 

Cotton PM *7 

Cotton Velvk Plain ; m Pbdn 
.Velvet (Cotton) y 62 


Ctittoo Yem, Coem, MidigiB; ^ 
and Fine ; m Ywn, 

Grey or Bleached 
Cotton Yam, Grey or Bliaelh 
id ; m Yam, Cotton, Grey 
or Bleached ...lit 

Cotton Yarn l^asuree ... 17 

Counts *7 

Counte of Spun Silk ; set Silk 

Yarns gl 

Omtil y. ... ^... ij 

(V>vert t 9 

Crabbing ig 

(’rape clotb, Plain ig 

Cmpe Weave ; «« Crape Cloth, 

J*lein ig 

Ora$b 19 

Cravenette 19 

CW^pe de Chine 19 

Crepe Mett'or * * .19 

Orep<iline ... ... 19 

Crep<m * ... 19 

Cretonne .* 19 

Cretonne, Shadow ; m Sb^ow 

(Vetonne 82 

Crimp Cloth, Plain, or Crimps 20 

(Mnklc, or Seersucker 20 

Cfoa'wlyed 20 

(Wsover ! 20 

Cut; wr W’wllen Yam ..,109 

(\it GiKxis 20 

Cuttling 21 


D. 


Ihiiuask 

Damasi^ ... 

Iiebine ... 

Denim 

Derby Kib 

l>esorintioniof RUndardC] 

... 31 

... 21 
... 21 
... 21 
... 22 
Mk. 

1^'*' Market Descriptions of * 

Standard Cloth 

... $0 

Diagonal 

... 22 

Diaper 

... 33 

l)ioM ; fee Diaper, 

... 22 

Dimity ... ... 

... 32 

Discharge Printtng 

... 22 

Dobbie. or Dobby ... ... 

... 32 

Domestios ^ 

... 3 g 

Domet ... ... ... ... 

... 33 

Doriteckt ... 

... 33 < 

1 Double Cloth Weave ... 

» 

... 33 




Heelt and Tot... at 

Wtip. ... . 




PepperpH ; 


^•rt' Pt-p' 


23 

23 

60 

23 
39 

24 

104 

24 

24 

24 

24 

25 
25 

25 

26 
26 
26 
26 

26 

27 
27 

27 


^ Oiii3*j wf Grey Drilb 

[%8l6tlt 

m OriUs or 

;! :■; 

Ihi^ 

Btinfurae ... 

Ptipln Prints 



D^tnd Printed 

B^Aln scianos ... ... .. 

JjytiA Bomrines « 

i^cdCiimbncM 

Dyed Cordu^»y8 ((Vaton) .. 

Dyed Cott(}ii Liuiintrt 

D^ (totUni ^panisb Siri(M«i 

Dyed Cnnip ( .'loth 

DyedDriliH 

Dyed Figured Cottons 

I^ed Figured Cotton Italuins 27 
Dyed Figured Cotton Litstings 27 
Djea Figtired Cotton Keps ... 28 

Dyed Figored Ribn 38 

Dyed Fwstuins ... 28 

Dyed 'Imita^on Turkey Bod.i 28 
Dyed in the Grey j m Dyed 

in the Pie^se * 29 

Dyed in <be Grey ; m Dnion 

^(Toth 95 

Dyed in the Piece, or f*ieoe- 

dyed 29 

Dyed Lawns 39 

l.etuMi ... - ... 29 

^ed Leno Brt»oade 29 

D^Moslitis 50 

Dyed Plain ('ottons 30 

Plain Ooitone ; m White 

IkeHiiiAii 104 

Pkia Oo^ Ibdiana... 30 
md Real Turkey Reds ... 30 
l|«dR^ 31 

DyedrtK ..31 

D^l^ieetiiigi 31 

^3 

iMV^OoidiCOottel)... 32 
|^TsdfilmCk)fib(Oe(|e^ yz 


; 

I Kk«iigate»l Twill ; m Twill 

* Wwive .. ... 93 

Knil».4«tt*d Velvet ... 33 

, Kmbo'wO'd VelviU^n vOt*tt«tn) 32 

Fmbroirl«ro» it 

I Kod 33 

, KngUsh Fo4‘t ^3 

Rnghs-h Sysu ni nf .'^ilk ( 'onU ; 

sff Silk Yiirns 85 

Eidieone ... 3 j 

F 4 >o»ge U 

Equecttrtrnne TighU 33 

Kcatnine ... 33 

Katrart \\ 

.33 


I F.. 

J 

i FrttW'fioiHlMil CaAhuit'TC ; tt't 

i Volour 9(1 

! Flw;«UU»t' 'J5 

; FaiUo 33 

j Fancies 34 

f Fancy Hbirtings; if White 

I Htnp*’d Shirtings i</> 

Fancy Mlk Sf-al ; m Silk .'cal 84 

j Fancy Twill ; te*- Twill Weas’e 93 

, Fast Fih*; Pile Weave ... hi 

' FenU 34 

; Figured H 

Figured ('retonne; n** Cre- 

I Loiife .19 

i Figurwl Mu'lin 34 

1 Figured Twill; 0/ Twill 

I Weave V 3 

; Figure Weaving 34 

Filh'd Cotton (Jh-th • • 3 S 

Filling 35 

Filling '6fti''biog t*'rn») \$ 

Flannef I Woollen) 35 

Flannel, C*ittou ; iff (k)ttoa 

Flannel ... - t(> 

Fkonelettd ... ... ... D. 35 

( FUt Underwear 36 

fifiwi ... .» y» 

, Flocks ; Mi*- W|‘'te and Fhgrke 100 

Fh*cc»niu%..^ ...* .* 3 ® 

Florentine Imlls ... 36 

Fokied Yam 3 ^ 

Fouli^ 3F 







* 

FotttMbiidD Matilb; Mf White 

MusUa t <»5 

Fmoch Cuabric; m White 

Ounbrio ... ... 103 

Fwoch Foot 37 

Fr«ncb Byatt^iu of Cotton 
Coante; m Ootton Tara 


M{^*mre 4 
French Sy.Htem of Silk Ooante 
m Silk Yams ... ... 

Full Ite^uUr 

FttU-fashioned 
Fustian 

o. 

Qabtea 

Gau;,^ 

GauM Weave... 

Oenon I’lusb; ««« Cotton Plush 

Gingham... * 

Gingham, Madras ; utr Madms 

Gingham 

Gingkim, Silk ; mu Silk Ging' 
ham .. 

Ohio- 
Granite .. 

Grenadine 
Grev, in the Qrey> or Grey 
Cloth . 

Grey Drills . 

GreyJean^> . 

Grey Ste^eting 
Grey Hhirting. 

Grey T-Oloths 
Gm^graln 


38 

35 

38 

«7 

38 

49 

84 

38 

39 
39 

39 

39 

39 

39 

40 
40 
40 


H. 

Habit CJIoth (Woollen).., ,..40 

Habiitui 41 

Halr^oord Muslin 41 

HandLoomsand Power Looms 41 

Handle ... ... * ... 41 

Hank ; ( >otton Yarn Mea- 
sures ... 17 

Hanks MS (Vkunts... ... K 
Han) Waste; ms \^sterfnd 

Ftedcs... 100 

Harvard Shirting 41 

Henrietta 42 

Herring-Bom... 42 

Hesrian 4a 

or Hoggett Wool ... 4a 


fioMJjpOBlh 

Hvekihank 



L 


Imitation Oxford; 

Shirting .f. ... ... , 
Imitation J^bhit Skin ... 

ImiuttoQ WrighFs tTnd^ "I 
wear ; m Wright^s Undaiv ' ^ 
wear, Imitetbn’... ... ‘ 

India Lawn ; m White Lsim f«f >; 
India Linon ; m White )C#wn 144 y 
India Mull ; nt Mull ... gg 


Indigo Flint; m Printed 

I“ei^ *••• <0 

IrtMtet ... ... ... ... 


4$ 


Irish Camhrie 
Italian doth . 

Iteluiu Cloth, Figared, Cotton 
Warp and Wobl Weft, ...43. 
Italian Cloth, Plam, * Cotton >■ ■ 
Warp and Wool Weft 44 


J. 

Jaconet ,.44 

,teoonettes; wcJaooOet ... 44 

Jacquards .v 44 . 

Jaeger ... ... 44 

Jean ^5 

Jean ; m Galatea 39 

Jeanette 45 

Joay 41 


Ker^seytnere 
Khaiki .. 
Khaki ... 


...45 

41 


Ladies* Cloth 

Lamb’s Wool ; m Wool 
Lap^wt Weave ... **4 #” 

listings ... jS;.; 

Lawn ; m White Lawn 
Lawns, pjped; eMl)|ed li 4 wn| ; ^ 

LOtt^wee e**- «•# e^ne *v 

LM^UloHb.. w. 

LflOO % 44 » •«* .Ml 4« 



'liiSKx.; 


m 



'' 

^ D|«d$ IM 

ai^ 

... ... 47 

'm Wmto 

• *03 

r; M«TM(»f<ir 
, 0.* ... ... 89 
1^ «0f TImNid ... 90 

47 

47 

ttl ite wiute L»wii ... 104 

i!Stiii»d 47 

Si 

Wonted MKl Wool. 

, . 47 

•. 47 

|SSj^(Wo(»11bii) . 4S 

P^jSIkk ... , 4S 

IboBiStete! ircUray 39 

4S 

l#«te« 2^^ R^brte!i 4S 

Ortefto^ ; Orkins. . . $f 


49 

49 
49 

49 

49 
7* 

49 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

50 

50 

,.i(yttni8);iM!#Cok»uwi 

'JiToateii wd Wonted Yanw 15 

51 

lOoteoo. 5* 

... S* 

... 51 

... 5» 

Zi? 

m Belatttiitr 

... ..^*0 

... 40 

1 95 


;IM«w . 

JMbditte Oisghoiii .» .•• 
Sd i ^a lia»dkofofit«f» 
l MU B««J imd Pick 


liii4[«4 IkwrlptioM of Stend 

WCWib 

iM - 

Itofiiatete 

-l||iKwMi4 

4 W«v« 

iCno&> (Woollen) 




liindDfetng; mOtonfr^fil » 


Mlitittm Vurn ... ... 5 $ 

^Ixtiiiwi (Ynfiiii); m O^iooied 
WtwlleiitttidWtinited Yaum t} 

Modi 5 « 

M(«ck Seniit ... $3 

M^rthttir 51 

Muboir Bo!*v»‘r Plunk 5 a 

Mokuir BriUuniiiiH' .. 53 

Mtihair Coiw'y - 53 

Mohair Sicilbin .53 

Moir^ ... 5 J 

Moleskin 53 

Mottles 53 

MotuneUue do !v»ie , 53 

Mule- twist Ynrti . >53 

Mull 54 

Mufiffo and SWMy •• 54 


Mualiii; V\ bite Muslin ...105 

N** 


NaiiOMKik . * 54 

Naukoen 55 

Nankeon; «-< (fulalou ... ... 38 
Naiikoen, I’biwiao Tii'itoiiw 
Dofitiitum uf ... . ... 5 *^ 

Native (kiUoi) Cloth ; ari 

NankeiMi 55 

Native Cotton CbHb ; ter IJo* 
claaied Native CoUoii <*l«tk 

((%i»a) 94 

NetBilk Yarn ; *«f Bilk Yanw Sf 
Noil* 57 

Nominal ; rrr AeUial ... ... l 

o. 


Ombre 57 

Ofien H<i«e *57 

Organtino ... *• 57 

Orleans 57 

Ottoman • . * 57 

OuVuxe $7 

Oxford* .‘5* 

Oifonl Billing • » - 5* 

• » * 

•* • P. 

• 

Padded Back djjfiinp .*.* % Sj 

Pad dyeioi^ - • 3* 

Panne • 59 

Panting ... •>• 59 

Fanuma CanVaa^ 15 
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PlBOl aoom lUH^TAL. 




Ptp(Km ... 

... 59 

Printed Sateens .v. 


Pamtoiitttt 

... 59 

Printed Satiiieis ... ,U 

9 

F»«tel 

59 

Printed Sheet^Bgft 

di 



► 59 

Printed Shirtinn ... ... 


Peatt de Ojrgne 

• 59 

Printed f'Clotn 

6s 

P«iu de Soie 

... 59 

Printed Turkey lied# 

6^ 

Pekinc, or I'ckin i^tripe* 

... 60 

Printed Twi}]a« ^ 

65 

IVpwrell Drill 

. . 60 

Printed Velvet (CVjttoii) 

6S 

Popi)**T«n Drill ; (jivy J^rilh 30 

Printed Velveteen (Cotton) ... 

65 

PoruTiie 

()0 

Printed Warp; «« Warp Print 91C 

Poratlioo 

, 60 

Printers * ... 


Peridiiii (’ord 

... 60 

l*ure Silk Plurii ... 

7 i 

Pick 

., (>o 

Pure Silk Velvet ... 


Piece Gixids 

... 60 



I’tle Kabrics 

... (0 

R. 


fMle Weave 

. 61 

tr 

' 

Piqiu* 

... 61 

Railed Back Cloths 

7 < 

“P.K." 

... 61 

Raised (*otton ('loth 

7 C 

Plain 

... 62 

Kaniie, Bliea, Okina (ilrass . 

71 

Plain Velvet (('Ot.ton- ... 

... (>2 

Ratine 

71 

Plain VelvetefTi (’otlon) 

... 62 

Ihrttiuc ; ftt Ratine 

71 

Plain (or Hoine.'^puii) W»«iVo 62 

iUttiiut ; srr Ratine ^..* ... 

71 

Plated 

... 62 

Raye 

71 

Plwse 

... 62 

Rcwl and Pick . , ,♦ 

71 

Plumeti'i 

.. 

Repitla Twill ; (klatea ... 

3 < 

Pluiiicty ; »t‘€ IMuiiiHi'*... 

. . 

Itegu lar Twill; srr Tw i 11 Weave 

9: 

Plush 

63 

Heiubniudt Rib 

7a 

Pluiih of Silk inixt'tl Nv itli 

itk-r 

Remnant; w PenLs ... .V 


PibiDs 

.. 

Itep 

71 

Plush VelvetfS'ii 

6j 

Resist or Reserve i*rinting ... 

73 

PoiniilD 

> 63 

Reversible ('retouiios 

7a 

Poinuttduur 


Rbea ; mt Itamie 


l*oftcbo ( loth 

... 64 

Rib 

7 - 

Pongw* 

. 64 

Rib Crape Kfl’oct 

7 : 

I*oiiy Skin 

.. 64 

Richelieu Rib 

71 

I*o[»liii 

... b 4 

Right and Wrong Side of 


Print Cloth ; arr PiinU’rs 

... 70 

Fabrica 

7 ‘ 

Printed 

65 

King-spun Yam ... ... ... 

7 ; 

PnnUsJ Ikil/iirines 

. . 65 

IteWs 

7 i 

Printed (!!»lioo . . 

^>5 

R U!«ian Cloth ( W oollen ) 

7 ^ 

Printwl Cambrics . . 

... ^»5 

Ru>aian Prints 

7 i 

Printed t ’bint*es , 

... 66 



Printed Cotton Drill 

... 66 

s. 


Printed Cottou ItaUanH 

\ . 66 



Printed CotUm liistings 

... W> 

Samples and their Classifioi- 


Printqfi ( 'ra{ie4 ... ^ 

. 07 

1 tion 

74 

Print^ ('rim Cloth . 

. . 

j Sateens ’ ... 

75 

Printed Furnitures * .. 

•• ... 67 

1 Satin 

75 

Printed Lawn# 

67 

1 Siitin Drill 

8c 

Bri 4 ]!bd 4 .ieno .. , * 

. 6- 

1 Satin Weave ... 

ac 

Printed Muslin .. « 

... 08 

1 Satinet, or ikrtinette ...* ... 

8c 

Printed Oift'onl ; Oxford i 

I SalcH fa^wd Velvet ; h* Panne 


Shirting *, 

. 5 « 

! SchArmer Finish 

Sc 

Reps .... 

68 

Seribbleil 

81 



INOKX. 


«79 


_ * 

ft 

BiifK 8i 

MWker; m Onnkle, «*r 
^ ^Mfiucker 20 

• 8»hr«d» S, 

Pxita) S: 

l*»ck ... 71 
fllwiof Thf«ad ; Jhrwui .. (y^ 
^ Slttdow Ctetoiifie S2 

• ShAtttttQg 82 

- • Sj 

ATueriniii ; •«( 

A^mericftn Slieoting^ . ... 1 
3beeliii^ Dye<l ; »¥c I^vf'd 

Sheetings — 31 

*BheetingHy (Jruy ; «c (irry 

Shoatmg 5f; 

Sheetij]^ \Vhit<'; \Vhit<« 

SbeetingR 

•Shirting?.. . . 

Shirtin|rH, 

Sbirnngy 
Shirtings, 

Shirting 


Shot 

Shot SUks ; 
Su-’ilionne 


h 

3‘" 

. . «3 


Sifting Cloth i Kutiuiu' ... 3> 

Silence Cloth •*’ t 

Silesia H ; 

Silk Bojivor 8 ? 

Silk (iinglwiii '“^4 

Silk Mull ... 84 

Silk Plush; *te Pure Silkl'lu'>h 70 

Silk PongtH* ' 4 

Silk Seal (Cotton Hiek i . . 84 
^i\k VeWet; jin Pure Silk 

Velvet 70 

^ .^ilk Yams M5 

Silver Seal; #u Mohijr C<inoy 

Seal ... ;3 

Sii^lea; Yarn, t’otton, 

Grey or Bletiched in 

• Sliver 85 

^ft Waste; M>r Wa.^to and 

Flocke I >0 

Spanish Strij^es, Cotton , . So 

Spioisb Stri^. Woollen ... 86 

.Spanish Stripe?. Wool anit 

Xlottim ‘ ... .S6 

^UtFoot a 86 


Sponge (‘loth . ... 

Spt«*| ('otton , Ihit nl 90 
Spun Silk ... ... 8f» 

Spun-silk Variu*; tn Sdk 

Yarn« ... 

.SicdHl.in) (loth; fn M.irkot 

Ik‘M*rn»ttun!* of SUutdanl 

t.Moth . ' . 

St,i|>!cs .. . . 87 

SttK'k -dynl ; jtrf Ticks. 4*r 
Tnkuig •>! 

.Strij,>tHi ; Piiyt' 71 

Surah ,87 

Swan dowji .. K; 

•Swiv Kiuhroithov ,.. 87 

Sww> Mu!! ; •>,!■ Mult , ;.} 

Swi\el Figure** ... 8; 

T. 


Dyd ; 

*<1- 1 tvod 

Tnbhy ; 0 , W.iUoAig 

Km 

<}r*-' \ ; 

. .. ... 3! 

M. (iny 

Tnhhy Plu*.!) ; )i>> ('otiuo 1 lu.li 
T.ihle P«l(uig; 0 . SiKnn’ 

I ^ 


' 4.> 

(;i.4h ... 

K ■ 

\nito ; 

White 

T.jH. tr^ 

i . 

. 10 ; 

... 83 

Ti loll, 

7’ < loth?.'. P\ed , 

^7 


7’-‘ 1*4 hs ;; 

T ( h4h^ Cr*‘\ ; i,. t*n‘Y 

n 1.4 b- 

T«a fls "I Tcii/ci' 

1 <?rry < loth 
To^Ut !»V' p-urii.oo 

To t for \jiifj. „il Silk . 

Tc'“t’i for Lom :i 
Tc'l for M« f cii*ve*l t »itoh 
lovt'- htr >tlk . 
lV><t for W . ! 

To't.lo l*i> [1 

T li'okfo'Hs ifl \\ (.(‘ill 1) 1 ’l.ji h" 

<(( \\ • it'ht Did llii'kio*' 

of Wooilru I 1(4 hs 

T!iro.,Tl . . 

'f hiot (ju.ir'ci Htw 

IV k'* or ll<‘klO;,'^. 

Jir«* « 'lotti , 

'll. Mil** • 

yrnuk lA’iigth •. 

'luhuLr Cjoidi, '• 

'I U' kA , Pli^s' 

Tulle 

Turkov Py<«i Heitl ; m 

Peal Turkey Hoih f30 


. 5fi 

. >»'i 

XH 
. K(^ 

8-7 

90 


. I--2 

90 

6« 

, 9‘ 

» , . 91 
... 9.^ 
93 

. .. 62 

.. 92 



ni&t aooDB ' 


i8o 


Pagt. 

f^rkwh Tow^Uiitg . . 9a 

ftt«i»oro^ <»r TiMiAin 9a 

93 

Twill W«»Tc 93 

Twia NeeHlc 94 

TwiMts ; m ColonrBd Woollen 
Ariid WerstcK) Ytkm& 15 


V\W«cedCai^ 

WmU end tVnidbiwef 
Weste and RIockt 

Wtude and Spun Silk Yimvi \ 


$ei Silk Yarns . 
Waste C’lotba 
Waste Sheetings; 




u. 


Watered ; we Watering 
Watering • 

... too 
. fOCH 

Uncia««ed Native Cotton 


Weaving ... .« . . 

Web 

10^ 

Cloth (China) 

94 

Weft 

... 

>*• IQl 

Union Hixmdcloth 

95 

Weft File 

... 16| 

Union Cloth 

95 

Weft Riba 

- IQI 

Union Flannel; Woollen 


S W’eft Sateen 

ita* 

and ( otton rlarinel 108 

1 Weft-faced Cloth 

... 102 

Union Yimis ... 

96 

! Weight and 'I’bidcneici 

ef 

U'Pile ; fef Pile Weave 

61 

1 WooHoii Clothe 

... toj 

v 


1 Weighting . . . . 

1 Welt 

. lOl* 

* ' *03 



! Wether W mil ; Woid 

... 107 


Vo lour t/) 

Velvorot; xm VoIvoihmi ... 97 

Voivct ,9/) 

Velvet {(^tUon -, l‘riut<*(l ; ft'*’ 
I’nntO'l Velvet (Cotton) ... 69 
Velvet Finish, i/) 

Velvet of Silk mixed onh 
other F»i»re.’» 97 

Vehoteeii . 97 

VeneUun ( !oV(*ruH ; ’overt 18 
Vouetiuus ... ,97 

Venetians, White . nn White 
Venetians ... .jo6 

Vo.stiiig , . ..97 

Vk’Uirui Ijsiwn ; srf White 

liswn . . 1(74 

Vigogne , . . (>« 

Vigorevix . yH 

Viyelh* .98 

Voile ,.98 






W. 


WaddSig Pick • 
Wale ... 

Warp .. 
Wiarp'Prte ... 
Warp Print . 
Warp Ribs • 
Warp Sateen • 
Wkrj Welt ... 


.. 

!K. 

9 ^' 
. 99 

99 
.. 99 

. 99 
.« 99 


Whip Thread 
Whipcord .* 

White 

White Hrocades 
White < 'luubric 
White iM’ilU, or Drilling 
White Omsh 

White liislies 

VVbitti Italian 

White Jean 

White Iawii 

White Men-erisod Sateen; 

fff White Italian ... 

White Mttslm 
WbiU? .Sh<.‘eting8 ... 

White Shirtings 
White S|K>tted Shirtings 
W^hite Striped Shirtings 
White 7’-(-loth ... .. 

W' bite Venetians , . 

Widow’s l..awn 

Width 

Window Hollaod 

Wolsey 

Wmd 

WcKih Alpaca; m' Alpaca 

Wool-i^yed 
Woollen 

WoeUen pnd Cotton Ftaancl 
Woollen and Cotton Mixtufee to8 
Wootten<Fabnc H)8 


»03 

103 

103 

103 

103 
,104 

104 
104 
104 
Id4 

104 

t 04 

105 

105 

IQS 

106 
1^' 
106 
10^ 
106 

106 

107 
107 
i«7 

f 

to8 



IK1>SX. 


I$t 


^{Woota) 35 

W<M^l»Htkngs, (^]»{)ed ... io» 
W^olltA Liu^gs. KipirctI 109 
WttoUto IjuitiiigH, PUin ... lou 

Ytni 109 

W^|Ci(»d Db|^Mii4 no 

Wonted liu«tiii|^ ,110 

Woiwted Yttrn 1 10 

W*Pile .. . iro 

Ua^mnirMir, Imiui- 
tion Ill 


Y. 

Y.»ni,UwU«o,<ln*y tw 

HI 

Y«n»-<lvtHl III 


z. 

Zfjfhyn* in 

ZtU*lttu' 1 1 1 









